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To the detailed description of the Geological features of each County 
there: are added lists of the local Scientific Societies; Museums, Maps 
and “Memoirs of the Geological Survey, and the more important 
books. and papers written by private workers. 





REVIEWS. 


“We have tested it in many ways, and find that in almost every case the latest information, 
even when published in journals of very restricted circulation, has been discovered and made use of. 
There are numerous excellent woodcuts. ... We can heartily recommend this book as a convenient 
and reliable work of reference.”— Nature. 


“When it is added that. each portion of the work is written with admirable clearness, and 
with remarkable care and accuracy, the whole may be fairly regarded as a desirable and useful text- 
book on the subject. The value of the volume is much enhanced by numerous illustrations.” — 
Leicester Chronicle and Mereury. 


Geoloyy of the Counties of England and Wales, by W. J. Harrison, F.G.S, (London: Kelly & 
Co.).—“ We sincerely compKment Mr. Harrison on producing a good and much required work of 
geology, which will save a student not only much personal research and time, but put him on the 
track of almost everything geological which England and Wales can offer to him. Not only have 
we here a clear outline of the geology of every English and Welsh county, illustrated by sections, 
characteristic fossils, &c., but a list of the papers and other works published thereon, as well as a 
reference to the museums where the chief collections of each county may be seen and studied. Mr. 
Harrison has boiled down something like fow: thousand papers, in order to acquire all this useful 
information, and he has arranged all he has to say clearly and well. This ought to. be, and 
deserves to be, a very successful book.” —Science Gossip. 


“In whatever part of England the tourist may find himself, he has merely to take this volume 
out of his portmanteau, and he can turn at once to a concise description of the geological features of 
the county. Nor is this all. Prefixed to each county-sketch is a list of the more important works 
and geological papers which deal with local details, especial prominence being given to the 
publications of the Geological Survey...... It is obvious that a work full of local details and laden 
with references is of little value unless scrupulously accurate. Can we, then, rely upon Mr. Harrison’s 
volume as a trustworthy guide? ‘To this question we are able to return a very practical answer. 
It is now several months since the work was published, and during that time we have had frequent 
occasion to consult its pages, to check its references, and to put its information to the test. It 
is a pleasure to state that, so far as our investigation has gone, we can unhesitatingly pronounce 
the book to be in every way a trustworthy compilation.” —The Academy. 


“ A new interest will thus be attached to the summer holiday or the rural excursion, and with a 
degree of mental effort too slight to be otherwise than agreeable, a progress of education may be 
continually going forward. Taking each county in turn the writer has carefully indicated the 
principal rock-masses or geological formations, tracing the strata more or less minutely, with the 
position and direction of the beds......The tiro in geology, who chooses any part of Wales for 
his summer outing, will find in Mr. Harrison a guide who will bring him face to face with Nature 
mM her most primitive and characteristic haunts.”—Saturday Review. 
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BURMAH AND THE BURMESKE. 


ALTHO’ Arrakan and the Tenasserim Provinces have been in ou 
possession since 1826, and Pegu since 1853, very little is know 
of the country or its people. The two former provinces were in : 
very backward state indeed until they were amalgamated wit] 
Pegu, and administered by Sir Arthur Phayre, since which Britis 
Burmah has become one of the best governed and most flourishing 
of our provinces in the East. Its natural advantages are great ; if 
is intersected by numerous rivers, such as the lIrrawadi, Salwen, 
Yonzaleen, Sittang, Ghine, Attaran and others. It has an ex 
tensive sea coast _ four principal ports, Rangoon, Moulmein, 
Bassein and Akyab. Although its principal exports are teak and 
rice, it is very rich in minerals ; and notw ithstanding gold fields hav: 
not been discovered as yet, gold there must be, for it is found in the 
beds of nearly all the streams. Small nuggets have been found 
in the Sho-ay-ghein river. Copper combined with antimony, iron 
and sulphur are found in the islands of Mergui Archipelago and 
also on the banks of the Attaran. Lead is plentiful in Uppe 
Burmah, iron is common everywhere. Tin is abundant in th 
Tenasserim Provinces, manganese, arsenic and coal are also found 
near Mergui. Limestone is plentiful near Moulmein and up th: 
Salwen and also in Upper Burmah, but is scarce elsewhere. In 
botany the province is exceeding rich, and has long been famous 
for its durable timbers, orchids, wild flowers and flowering shrubs. 
Its fauna is most varied and extensive, and its rivers abound 
with the most delicious fish. Oysters are numerous and Diamond 
Island has long been famous for its turtle. The wild tea plant 
has been discovered in Karennee, and the cultivation of that plant 
will doubtless be as great an industry at some future date as it is 


now in Assam. For in Burmah the extremes of cold and heat are 
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BURMAH AND THE BURMESE. 


unknown, there are no hot winds. yet that tropical humidity so 
necessary to the development of leaf is characteristic of the 
province—the work would just suit the people—it is not too 
severe and they are noted for forming their own Towngyas or hill- 
side clearances. Burmese and Karens are easily led, have no 
caste and will readily settle down on an estate, where they could 
get regular work and pay, and be kindly treated. The Burmese 
are of Tartar origin and have the same high cheek bones, the 
broad faces, the flat noses and the slanting eyes peculiar to the 


Mongols. 
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PHOONGIE HOUSE OR MONASTERY AT UMRAPOORAH, UPPER BURMAH, 


lormerly the Capital, but deserted in 1828 for Mandalay, the present chief town of Upper Burmah. 


In character the Burman is a paradox, a mixture of all that is 
yood and bad. His religion, as originally framed by its founders, 
is. after Christianity, probably the purest and most suited to 
Eastern nations. Dr. Mason, who disliked if he did not hate the 
Bhuddists, says, “Three hundred years before Alexandria was 
founded, about the time that Thales, the most ancient philosopher 
of Europe, was teaching in Greece that water is the origin of all 
things, the soul of the world, and Zoroaster in Media or Persia 
was systematizing the fire worship of the Magi, and Confucious 
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4 BURMAH “AND THE BURMESE. 


in China was calling on the teeming multitudes around him to 
offer to guardian spirits and the manes of their ancestors, and 
Nebuchadnezzar was setting up his golden image in the plains of 
Dura, and Daniel ‘was labouring in Babylon to establish the 
worship of the true God in Judea, a reverend sage, with his staff 
and scrip, who had left a throne for philosophy, was travelling 
from Gaya to Benares, and from Benares to Kanouj, exhorting 
the people against theft, falsehood, adultery, killing and intem- 
perance. Nor did he confine his instructions to external vices. 
Pride, anger, lust, envy and covetousness were condemned by him 
in as strong terms as are ever heard from the Christian pulpit. 
Love, mercy, patience, self denial, alms-giving, truth and the 
cultivation of wisdom, he required of all. Good actions, good 
words and good thoughts were the frequent subjects of his 
sermons ; and he was unceasing in his cautions to keep the mind 
free from the turmoils of passion and the cares of life.” This 
sage, who founded the doctrines of Bhuddism, lived and began his 
ministrations nearly twenty-four centuries ago; and his disciples 
moving to the south-east are supposed to have erected the great 
Shoay Dagon Pagoda in Rangoon in the second half of the sixth 
century before Christ, or shortly after the foundations of Rome 
were laid ! 

The ministers of this religion at the present day in Burmah are 
‘alled Poonghees. They shave their heads and dress from top to 
toe in a gellan garb. Every Burman when a lad has been a novice 
or neophyte and worn the sacred garb, and it does not follow that 
once a priest always a priest. A Poonghee can throw aside the 
sacred dress, and resume the ordinary functions of life like any 
other Burman. Very few adhere to the priestly tribe after 
becoming adults, but those who do, seldom abandon it afterwards. 
Those who do so are looked down upon and despised. 

The Poonghees assert that eternal damnation and punishment 
form no part of their belief. They say that every creature to 
whom the breath of life has been given, has a right eventually, 
after expiating its crimes and errors, to return to the Godhead 
whence it sprung. Every chance is given by the Creator to those 
He has created, and by successive transmigrations or transmuta- 
tions, the individual expiates his, hers, or its crimes, errors or 
faults, and in time is absolved of them and obtains Nibhan, which 
is not annihilation, as some assert and deplore, but incorporation 
with the Deity. The introduction of nats, beloos, and other 
superstitions are excrescences of a later growth, and altogether 
foreign to the Bhuddist religion as originally founded. A priest 
can possess na property, he is even depe ndent for his daily bread 
on the charity of his flock. Boys, with bowls suspended round 
their necks, go the rounds of a village and collect alms, without 
solicitation daily, and this forms their food for the day. Apart 
from a village or town a number of houses are erected by the 


























































































BURMAH AND THE BURMESE. 
charitable for the use of the Poonghees and their neophytes 
Many of these buildings are very beautiful specimens of fantastic 
architecture, every part is in harmony and exquisite proportion 
and the wood carving is particularly good; these monasteries are 
divided into dormitories, chapels and school rooms, and with their 
carved roofs, one rising above another, form exceedingly prett, 
groups—like all structures in Burmah, they are built on ag 
raised from six to eight feet off the ground, and are principally o! 
wood. Every morning about an hour before daylight a gong 
sounds and school commences, every boy shouting out his lesson 
at the top of his voice ; the effect on a stranger sleeping in a zya\ 
close by is startling, he is awakened by, as it appears to him, 
unearthly screeching and is apt to imagine that he is surrounded 
by hordes of savages or wild beasts or demons! Every Burman 

Many of the Poonghees are 


is taught to read, write and cipher. 
ean caleulate eclipses, and are also 


first-rate idathomaticians. 
learned in astronomy. ver y Burman also knows something o! 
Their zodiacal 


the stars and can guide himself by them at night. 
signs are almost identical with ours. 

The priests, most deservedly, have great influence with the 
people, who consult them on most subjects and are guided by their 
advice. 

No Poonghee may touch money or look at a woman. _ Should he 
meet one of the opposite sex, he interposes a huge fan, which is 
always carried, keeps his eyes on the ground and passes on. They, 
like all Burmese, are exceedingly cleanly in their persons and 
habits. They attend funerals and pray over the dead. A head 
priest presides over every group of monasteries and his word is 
law to the other priests, he is generally an exceptionally good 
man and well versed in Pali, in which language their sacred books 
are written on leaves of the sacred or other palm, neatly cut, bound 
together by boards and kept in heavy wooden boxes, which are 
more or less elaborately carved and gilded. When a priest of any 
note dies, he is embalmed, either in honey, or the viscera are re- 
moved, and small bamhoo pipes inserted into different parts of the 
body, terminating in the ground ; through these the noxious gases 
and oily substances are absorbed, and preservation is further pro- 
moted by the aid of herbs, &e. The body is often kept a year 
before cremation. It is deposited ina grand mausoleum especially 
erected for that purpose, enclosed in a wooden coffin which rests 
on a pedestal some eight feet off the ground. It is guarded day and 
night by neophytes and other priests. In a neighbouring plain 
are built many mausoleums, all of perishable materials, but so 
disguised as to resemble solid structures. In the central one a 
funeral pyre is prepared and the whole space enclosed by bamboo 
railing inside, which none but priests are permitted to enter. On 
the day fixed for the cremation, thousands, dressed in their very 
best, proceed to the appointed place, some in carts, some on pony- 
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back and many on foot, men, women and children all congrega- 
ting together; booths are erected and buying and selling briskly 
carried on. The coffin is deposited ona four-wheeled platform and 
dragged from its temporary resting place to that of the final 
scene. ‘To this car are attached long canes or ropes, manned by 
many people, who drag it along, preceded, by Poonghees uttering 
prayers for the dead, whilst a band, as strong as can be got 
togethe r, play different musical instruments and create a deafen- 
ing uproar. On approaching the place of sepulture, the rear ropes 
as well as those in front are manned, and a farce of pulling one 
| against the other is gone through amidst deafening yells and 














REST HOUSE. PLATFORM OF THE GREAT SHOAY DAGON PAGODA. 


The above engraving is a rest house, at the entrance of the platform on which stands the great 
Shaoy Dagon Pagoda, the principal one in all Burmah. It is all but, if not quite, 400 feet above the 
surrounding plain. the upper half being gilt, and the Tsu. which surmounts the whole, cost upwards 
of £20,000, the belle, &c., though supposed to be of bell metal, have a large proportion of gold 
mixed with the baser metals. The present Tsu was presented by the late King of Burmah. 
| laughter! Sometimes, though but rarely the coffin is upset and 
! its ghastly contents are thrown out—the car is pulled now forwards, 
then back, swaying to and fro and this pretended struggle goes 
on sometimes for the better part of an hour, when those in the rear 
give away and the car is triumphantly dragged within the enclo- 
sure, the coffin placed over the already prepared pyre, which is 
made of most inflammable materials and has also some coarse gun- 
powder, somewhat damp, enclosed inside it and from which are 


attached long canes leading beyond the outside enclosure, to these 











BURMAH AND THE BURMESE. 


again are fastened numerous rockets. The priests kneel dow) 


with clasped hands and bowed heads, pray for the repose of 


dead brother and solicit Guadama to grant him Nibhan. 
they have retired all who can get at the rockets set them on 
and he who is the first to ignite the pyre rejoices, for he be! 
he will be lucky ever after. Whilst all this turmoil is taking ) 
the women, gorgeously arrayed have been carrying ona brisk ¢ 
or extensive flirt: ations, for these people combine duty, plea 
profit, and respect for the dead all together. Many rockets are 
before one is successful, and their hissing is incessant, at last 


final catastrophe is at hand, a slight explosion followed insta 











STEPS LEADING TO PRONU PAGODA. 








It will be seen from the above engraving that all the principal Pagodas or Shrines are erected 
eminences, and have covered-in steps leading to their platforms. ‘There are two colossal fig 
of which only one is shown in the drawing, Pronn Pagoda—one has a tiger in its Jaws and the « 


a woman. Each are upwards of 90 ft. high. 


neously by jets of fire and flames announce that the pyre is alig! 
A rush is made, the fence knocked down and all the buildings ai 
dummy funeral cars, so gracefully erected at) much cost and | 
pense are fired amidst the yells and laughter of a vast popul 
and burnt to the ground, and the remains of the Poonghee \ 
has lived among the people perhaps for half a century, admin 
tered to their spiritual comforts, and taught them suc +h knowle 
as they possess, are consigned to mother earth as ashes to as! 
If the defunct has been notably learned or held in extra venerat? 
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8 BURMAH AND THE BURMESE. 


his ashes are collected, placed in a copper, silver or golden urn, and 
deposited either in a Pagoda or inside the breast of an image of 
Guadama. ‘This scene, though repugnant to our ideas of what is 
befitting such a solemn occasion, is meant by the Burmese in all 
seriousness as a tribute to departed goodness. 

The gorgeous apparel of the men, women and children, the 
numerous flags and banners erected within the enclosure, the 
many buildings, gaily painted and resplendent with gold, tinsel, and 
silk, and the selling and bartering carried on amid the laughter 
and merriment of all concerned, render most incongruous the other- 
wise sombre scene, and is I fancy without a parallel in the world 
as funeral obsequies. 


MEN AND WOMEN. 





The Burmese of both sexes delight in gorgeous apparel—most 
men possess a silk putsoo or two, whic h they use for grand occa- 
sions. Formerly, only the poor wore cotton wraps, but the Man- 
chester firms turn out such admirable cotton putsoos, after Burmese 
patterns, that they are now almost universally adopted by the 
people for daily use, only the wealthy still adhe ring to the silk 
garment. A Burman i is very proud of his hair, lets it grow very 
long, keeps it well oiled, and ties it in a knot on the top of his 
head, winding a many coloured handkerchief round it to serve as 
a tur ban. His dress consists of the putsoo from the waist to the 
knee, turned back between the thighs and fastened at the back; a 
loose white jacket covers the upper part of his body, and is fastened 
in front by loops and extends a little below the hips. The lobes of 
his ears have huge holes, in which he either inserts amber earrings 
or cheroots. He is tattooed from the waist to a little below the 
knee ; this process takes considerable time, it is commenced when 
quite a lad and is not probably finished until he has reached years 
of discretion. It is sometimes done hurriedly, the patient being 
stupefied by opium and occasionally dying under the operation. 
This tatooing is supposed to be a sign of manhood and is a sine 
qua non. 

The Burman is a merry fellow, very hospitable and mostly very 
kind-hearted, easily sw: iyed for good or evil, and amenable to 
kind treatment ; he resents ill-usage or harshness. Individually, 
he is a plucky fellow, and though short in stature, very well made 
and possessing considerable strength; much given to wrestling 


and even to boxing, when, however, kicking is allowed. One of 


his favourite pastimes is football, not played in accordance with 
Rugby, or any European rules, but in a manner peculiar to 
Burmese and Malays. A number of men stand round in a ring 
and kick a hollow sphere, made of plaited cane, to one another, 
and it may be struck by any part of the body, hands exc epted. 
Great agility and address are required in this game to keep it up 
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for any time, as the ball must never touch the ground. As lo. 
as he is well treated and allowed to help himself to a cheroot, 
little tea and sugar occasionally, a Burman makes a very faithful 
indoor servant, better as a dressing boy, for-he excels neither in 
cooking nor waiting at table, nor are washermen known among 
them; they are more useful as horse-keepers, but unless wel! 
looked after will seldom groom their charges properly. 

I never saw a Burman drunk; yet when possessed of means, 
will pass whole days and nights i in eating, drinking and gambling, 
and sleeping off their effects. They are most improvident 
‘“¢ sufficient for the day is the evil thereof” being their motto. 

Though capital boatmen, they are so lazy that they have allow: 
the greater part of the traffic i in the principal ports to be ManApO 
lised by Madrassees and Chinese; yet they will work from ear! 
morn till late at night when on a journey, poling their boats up 
stream if there be no wind. There mode of propulsion is peculia 
two or more men run forward, plant the pole well into the bank, 
then stooping down insert the end of the pole just above tli 
collar-bone, and by throwing up alternately one leg and then th 
other, push the boat along, ‘whilst they themselves are almost in @ 
horizontal position ; the muscles above the collar-bone are s\ 
developed in old boatmen as to become almost deformities. 

They possess capital boats, many of them of several tons burden, 
with yards and masts out of all proportion to their size. Some o! 
the yards measure 120 feet across. As their boats possess no 
keel, they can only sail before the wind, which they do at a gre: 
speed. 

A Burman is at heart a vagabond; he won’t work if he can 
help it, and if forced to do so by necessity he only does enough 
wont. te buy the necessaries he requires; it has been estimated 
that if he work three days he can spend the remainder of the 
week in idleness, and that one year’s labour will produce sufficient 
to sustain him for three years, such is the natural productiveness 
of the land. Even if by a a lucky hit, either by sale of rice 


or paddy, or a successful speculation in timber or other pro- 


duce,a Burman realizes a fortune, he speedily spends it, either in 
building a Pagoda, a Phoongie house, or in gambling and 
debauchery. 

He is a gambler born and bred, delights in a main of cocks, 
using fish bones for spurs. He will sit up and laugh over a Poey, 
or native theatricals, for several nights together ; he will go miles 
to see a boat race, and bet all he possesses, and even more, on 
the result. On the slightest provocation he will back his pony, 
and race it against any other. 

The Burmese do not marry till fully grown up. They are not 
given to that pernicious Indian habit of marrying children, pre- 
ferring to choose fully developed girls for brides. A man 
generally chooses his own wife and woos her, and there is a good 



































































10 BURMAH AND THE BURMESF. 


deal of love-making and coquetry before the final knot is tied. 
If a girl take a cheroot, light it, puff it for a second and then 
present it to a man, it is a sign that she favours his suit ; but the 
girls are such arrant coquettes, they will keep a dozen men in a 
state of uncertainity, and this often leads to quarrels and_ blood- 
shed ; for though the Burmese religion forbids the shedding of 
blood, yet when his evil passions are roused, or if he imagines 
himself aggrieved, whether justly or unjustly, there is not a more 
cruel, vindictive, blood-thirsty wretch. He then thinks nothing 
of taking life, often with fearful cruelty and torture. 

As a rule, after marriage, the men are not unduly jealous of 
their wives, allowing them to mix freely in their own society, and 
they are even permitted to visit European families; yet many a 
murder can be traced to the oreen-eyed monster. Crimes of 
violence against women, followed by murder, are not unfre quent. 

A Burman is generally as kind hearted as a child, at other 
times a fiend incarnate, and the introduction by us of opium farms 
and grog shops has not helped to improve his morals nor his 
naturally changeable disposition. If left to himself, as a rule, a 
Burman is truthful, but he is a good diplomatist, and fully 
realizes that language was given to man to disguise his thoughts. 
He shows respect by sitting down on entering a room, unlike 
other Orientals, who stand up. He is nota petty thief or pilferer, 
but if he can carry out a raid, or wholesale decoity, accompanied 
by violence, he looks upon it as a lark, joins in it heart and soul. 
and spares neither age nor sex. He is a filthy feeder; gnapee, a 
horrid mixture of rotten fish and salt, being one of his principal 
relishes. He will eat almost every thing which is either killed or 
dies. He is partial toa dead pony, horse, elephant, buffalo, o 
even to the sacred cow or bullock, and little reeks of what Satan 
they have died, whilst a snake is a bonne bouche. He drinks 
tea, but without milk. He will touch neither eggs nor milk, 
they have germs of life in them. He is an inveterate smoker. 
learning to smoke while at the breast ; and can swim from babyhood. 

Fond of children as they are, the Burmese do not trouble them- 
selves to look after them, and dabbling as the infants do in mud 
and water with little or no clothing, no wonder that the mortality 
amongst them is excessive. Most Burmese are keen sportsmen, 
but only a few indulge in the chase, as it is forbidden by their laws 
and religion ; ; but every village possesses one or more shikariex, 
who supply their neighbours with venison, and though the taker 
of life is looked upon as one damned, it does not prevent others 
from purchasing from him the spoil of the chase. 

All Burmese are capital fishermen, and as a great many indulge 
in this pastime who would not kill a beast, I fancy some relaxation 
has been made in their religious tenets regarding the taking of 
life, where the finny tribe is concerned. 

The rivers and estuaries of Burmah supply an unlimited and 
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BURMAH AND THE BURMESE. 1] 


most wholesome supply of fish, crabs, eels, prawns, &c., &c., and 
their jungles abound with game, which the shikaries kill eithe 
blazing at night, or from a machan, or catch in pit-falls. 

The wants of a Burman are few, and they are readily supplied 1 


him by bounteous nature ; the few vegetables he requires, such as 
bringals, chillies, pumpkins, yams, sweet potatoes, &c., &ec., his wife 


and children grow by merely scratching the surface of the ground 
and scattering the seed, which appears to grow up spontaneously, 
only requiring weeding to come to maturity. He, or some memb: 
of his family, makes his own gnapee, and distils his own arra 
from rice, and his female relations weave cloth for his and th 
own use. He grows his own tobacco in the alluvial deposit on a 
river's bank as the waters recede. He rears his own silkworn 
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BURMESE WOMEN. 

He can turn his hand almost to anything, is a fair carpenter and 
blacksmith, smelts iron, and forges such tools as he requires. Hy 
builds his own canoe and paddles it uncommonly well. There ar 
fewer beggars in Burmah than in any country in the world. 

Although a Burman has no cares, he is a restless mortal. He is 
of no use as a soldier in our acceptation of the word, because he 1s 
impatient of restraint and dislikes discipline, but when taught the 
rudiments of drill and to aim correctly, he becomes a capita! 
“Irregular of Irregulars.” 

As botanists, the Burmese would shame most Europeans, fo: 
they can distinguish every tree and shrub, givé it its correct nam¢ 
and know its medicinal uses, if any. 
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12 BURMAH AND THE BURMESE. 


Every village has attached to it one or more zyats or resting 
places for travellers, and water is deposited in small sheds along all 
their thoroughfares for the use of the weary. No native of India 
or European need fear to throw himself on the charity of the first 
village he comes to. 

I must own that with all their faults I like the Burmese very 
much. They are the only people in our Eastern possessions 
that Europeans can consort with. They are devoid of the 
cringing servility so common amongst other people under our 
rule. 

They have an extraordinary idea that if they insert pieces of gold 
and silver under the skin on their chest and arms it renders them 
invulnerable ! 

The Burmese women before they become mothers are noted for 
their well proportioned though small figures. To one accustomed 
to seeing the regular features so prevalent amongst the many pretty 
Indian girls, the Mongol-like features of their Burmese sisters look 
ugly and repellent, but after a while this impression wears off; 
the women of the country have many pretty little ways, and 
they are very cleanly: their hands and feet are small and ‘well- 
shaped, arms Rhinos ‘al—the head well put on to the neck: 
their carriage is erect : they allow no hair to grow anywhere except. 
on their heads, where it is most luxur lant, and i is taken the greatest 
care of, tied up a la chinois, with a wreath or garland of flowers 
entwined: they disfigure their ears, which are naturally small and 
pretty, by boring huge holes in the lobes and wear in them either 
gold or amber cylindrical shaped ear-rings—they cover themselves 
over with nec klets, bracelets, rings, &c., and the ‘Burmese gold and 
silversmiths are nearly as good as those in Cuttack, Trichinopoly 
or Delhi. 

A Burmese girl who wishes to kiss, presses her nose up against 

a face and sniffs! She is a born coquette and will spend hours in 
adorning her person. Their dress consists of a tight under jacket 
to support the bust and a loose and flowing jacket over for show— 
a gaudy scarf hangs down over the shoulders—from the waist they 
wear either a many coloured silk thamine, which exposes the 
inside of one leg half way up the thigh, or a “ loongie,” which is 
more decent, being a sort of petticoat, fastened round the waist 
and exposing no part of the person. All the women smoke and 
chew bitel nut, but have nice white even teeth; they can swim as 
a rule and delight in dabbling in water, and invariably bathe once, 
perhaps oftener, during the day. 

The Burmese seldom have more thanone wife, and she reigns 
supreme in the house, and conducts tlie purchase or sale of all 
necessaries. A girl’s great ambition is to’ keep a stall in a bazaar ; 
it is her introduction into society and is equivalent to our own 
girls being brought out. They are a merry, pleasant race, and 
many of the 4th Seikhs, when they returned to the Punjaub, took 
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back with them Burmese girls, preferring them as wives to thei) 
own far comelier women. 

There is not a prettier sight in the world than a crowd gathere 
round a Pagoda on a gala day, with the men resplendent in gor- 
geous apparel, the women and children in their best, pretty, plur np, 
well-made figures, smiling faces, banners streaming, flags flying, 


backed by the beauty of the scenery and the grand proportions of 


their numerous Pagodas. On these occasions the people are 
merry as crickets, are constantly on the move, and thoroughly 
enjoy themselves. The women can not as arule either read o1 
write, for their priests are not allowed to teach them ; a few hav 
been educated by well-meaning missionaries, but whether from 
coming in contact with native children, or some other reason, these 
girls too often are not as well conducted as their more ignorant 
sisters. 

Every Burmese girl is a born actress, and delights in taking 
part in a Poey or National Drama. There is no stigma attached 
to women who take a part in these performances, as there is t 
dancing girls in India, and they are invariably well-conducted, 
‘modest girls. 

They have some curious customs, such as throwing pots of wate. 
over any one and every one they meet on their New Year’s Day, 
which corresponds, [think, with our Ist of April: what this is typical! 
of I know not, but the custom is universal. Like the men, th: 
women are inveterate gamblers; at a boat or pony race, the men 
and women bet together freely, and often a girl, after losing all sh 
possesses, will stake herself against what she considers her value, 


and if she lose, she follows the winner and becomes his wife or 


concubine, for the two are nearly synonymous in Burmah. 

On the slightest provocation a woman will commit suicide, 
generally by means of opium, which, thanks to a paternal govern 
ment, can be purchased without restriction in ev ery bazaar. Many 
of teeir customs are barbarous, not the least being the treatment 
of a woman in travail; she is half roasted and trampled upon, and 
too often death supervenes. When a person dies the body is |: vid 
out in state, and professional women are sent for, who howl 1 
death chant, which once heard can never be for gotten or << ha n. 
Uadertakers are sent for, and the coffin prepared in the publi 
street in front of the house. Cremation takes place within the 
same or next day after death ; all the Burmese excepting the ver) 
poor burn their dead. 

Round all Pagodas, may be seen a lot of old women with shaven 
heads dressed in white, whom Dr. Gordon, in his Trip to Burma 


styles “ Virgins of the Temple,” a term which would astonish the 


old hags not a little, as they have done their best in their yout; 
to multiply and replenish the earth ; the preper name for them is 
“‘ slaves of the Pagoda.” When a woman gets frightfully old an 
indigent and has no one to support her, she shaves her head and 
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becomes an outcast, sweeps the Pagoda platform, lives in some 
remote corner, and subsists on the offerings made to Nats, which is 
looked upon as shameful by the other Burmese, who will not eat 
with her or associate with her class. 

No Burman will marry even a good looking young girl, if he knows 
that she has been one of these unfortunate creatures. Their names 
are most curious and have nothing to do with the paternal appel- 
lation. A man may even go by several names, commencing with 
being called “ Little one,” * Boy,” * Mr. Boy,” “ Man,” * Old Man.” 
The men usually style themselves ‘“ Mong Shuay” this or that, 
Mr. Golden or Silver so and so; the variations are innumerable ; 
the same names apply to the women with Ma asa prefix instead 


of Mong. 
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A REA‘L Q WEEN. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Caspar.— But if thou hast occasion of a lie, see that it be of good, honest. black, 
not of your brown, nor of your grey, nor of your white the least 
all. For out of black, what can grow more than but blackness? B 
out of white groweth fruit of the fiend’s own colour, which is to da 
ness even what the hue of Saturn of a midwinter midnight show: 
beside the glory of the light of a midsummer noon. See thou to i! 
mistrust a white horse, a white hand, a white sepulchre, and a w! 
lie. 


OswaLb lost no time in driving to the Fanes’. Sophy’s messag 
had startled and alarmed, but had scarcely surprised him 
for he had, since his return from his latest chapter of trav: 
formed his own opinion as to the mental and bodily condition 
his old friend. He had been dreading a breakdown, and, durin; 
his impatient drive, only trusted that it might be but of th 
body,and not of the mind. Well—in any case it was fortunate li 
was in London, for Sophy’s sake, who was that rarest of mortals 
an heiress without friends. If she needed him, he must eve) 
consent to let his life’s search grow cold for a time, hard as that 
would be. 

So he passed the literary fortifications, outworks, citadel, and 
all. But, before he had time to look round the barely lighted 
drawing-room or to ask a question, he heard a sob, so eloquer nt of 
desolation and despair as to make him feel that something mus' 
have happened that was worse than the worst he had feared. 

“Sophy?” he said, half aloud. “What has happened? I am 
here.” 

‘ And—he is Dead!” said she. 


And what is more right and natural than that a man should 
die ? Surely, when we consider it in the cold light of reason. 
there is no mystery of life greater than the manner in which w 
regard so simple and so common a thing. After all, it is infinitely 
more wonderful that a man should live than that he should die 
for he spends his moments amid a flight of poisoned arrows, and 
every instant that he escapes is a new miracle. Nor was ther 
any especial element of pathos in the fact er in the manner of 
‘Aneas Fane’s departure from a world wherein his part had been 
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to prove that one man who gives his whole mind to the work can 
waste more time than any ordinary ten. Unless indeed there 
might be something like pathos in the wonder what occupation 
could be found beyond the grave for a collector’s disembodied soul. 
To discover the vanity of its own nature would be the same thing 
as sheer annihilation—yet one cannot suppose that it would be let 
loose among such tempting specimens as comets and stars. Yet 
Oswald, who had remained unimpressed by all the flood of life 
from which he had freshly come, felt all the awe which, in a house 
of Death, tells a man that the new Master of that house is the 
one reality among a world of phantoms and stage-shadows. He 
had, in his wanderings, met with Death often: but had never till 
now been under the same roof, alone with Him and a girl. 

Try as we will, where Death is concerned only common-place 
are the things we can feel, and only most utterly common-place 
the things we can say, if we are so foolish as to say anything at 
all. Oswald was not foolish—at least in this Way. Something 
no doubt would have to be done presently, when the time should 
come for business, but nothing now, except to give Sophy the 
comfort of an old friend’s sympathetic presence until her tears 
should change into articulate words. 

It was not long before he heard, in fragments, the story of the 
endof A‘neas Fane. Sophy had bee on dressing for Mrs. Derwent’s 
reception, and had gone to her uncle’s study, ‘his inmost treasure- 
house, to bid him good-night, and to see that he had all he 
could possibly want for the next few hours, only to find him 
crushed, as it were, into his arm-chair, scarcely conscious, and 
apparently in an agony of pain. An open book, the Flora was 
at his feet, just where it had fallen from his hand. The nearest 
Doctor came without a moment’s delay: but her uncle had never 
rallied, had never spoken, had never made a conscious sign, and 
had died before Sophy had realised that he was dying. 

Oswald remained in Wilton Terrace that night, sitting in the 
room where his old friend’s heart had broken down, and thinking 
over Sophy's affairs. As to these he foresaw some little trouble, 
for these had been entirely in her uncle’s hands from the 
beginning, and it would probably prove difficult to discover pre- 
cisely how they stood, with a view to arranging them. However, 
that would be merely a question of time and. trouble, not to be 
grudged to Rosamond’s sister by Rosamond’s lover, even though 
it meant the robbery of precious days from the work he lived for. 
Even from that point of view matters might have been worse: 
it was not as if he had just found that there was a hint of a clue 
in Central Africa or at the Antipodes, which unless it were 
grasped immediately would slip from his fingers. For Silver 
Moldwarp was in London: and, for the moment, Silver Moldwarp 
represented the whole of the clue—not much indeed, but still all. 
As for Sophy herself, he could not feel that the death of her 
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uncle, at a reasonable age, would prove by any means an irreparab! 

misfortune. The old gentleman, with his books upon the brain 
had been doing his unconscious best to ruin the poor girl’s life 
and to cut her off from her kind, and it had become inexplicable | 

Oswald that she had never rebelled—perhaps that was a sign 
that the crushing process was being only too well done. She 
would now be able to take her place in the world, or, better still, 
to go down to live at Crossmarsh aud live there quietly and ust 

fully, among her own people and on her own land. She would 
easily find some middle-aged companion of the right sort, and 
Oswald, wherever he might be, would somehow manage to loo! 
after her in a general brotherly way. 

And so, having overleaped the immediate trouble of the inques‘ 
and the lawyers, and having disposed of Sophy in that masculin 
manner which leaves the chances of love and marriage out of 
every question except one’s own, Oswald’s mind was free to fal! 
back upon itself and Rosamond. Not Death under the sam 
roof could for long interfere with that long thought which had 
hecome a second nature—which had only ‘become the stronge) 
with the decline of passion, or rather had itself become a passion, 
devouring alike all other realities and dreams. It never occurred 
to him that his search for one whom reason could not doubt was 
dead, had been practically proved as vain as had been <Atnea 
Fane’s for the Phoenician Sun Dial. It never occurred to him 
that it was almost as endless and worthless as another man’s 
devotion of a life to getting richer, or yet another's to the pursuit 
of pleasure. If he thought of the matter im this light at all, it 
seemed to him at the very least as sane as theirs. Every man 
tries to get what he most wants. Oswald did not want mor 
money. He did not want pleasure. He did not want to make a 
name. There was nobody who needed his help: nor was he one 
of those people who feel impelled to work for the benefit of th: 
world at large. The ruling motive of his life was to carry out to 
the end what he had begun: and he must cease to be himself, as 
as he was made, before he could lay this search aside. And no 
less must he cease to be himself before he could tear away from 
him the faith that Rosamond had not perished nine years ago, 
and therefore might be living still. He thought the chance o! 
finding her living better worth working for than the possession 
of pleasure for which he had no taste, or of money for which he 
had no need. I suppose he was another case of the dog who 
snatched at the shadow. But who is not? And then there is 
another legend about a mote and a beam. 

And now it was less likely that he would cease to be himsel! 
than ever: because he had obtained an actual thread of a possible 
clue fer the first time during nine years. Silver Moldwarp pro- 
fessed to have seen Lawrence Derwent, andin London. More- 


over there was evidently more in this profession than had met 
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the ear. It meant that Lawrence Derwent had succeeded in his 
escape, and that his movements were of interest to exceedingly 
unlikely people, and in a way that had a significance of its own. 
Silver Moldwarp’s peculiar connection with Rosamond’s disappear- 
ance remained unforgotten, and his connection moreover with 
the simultaneous disappearance of Lawrence Derwent from Low- 
moor. Of course there had been nothing definite in the connec- 
tion. But he had played a conspicuous part in the search for the 
latter, and had signalised his paraded failure by turning out to be 
an extraordinarily skilful rogue. If those who hide can find, it is 
no less true that those know where not to look who do not want 
to find. Oswald remembered how he had searched the neighbour- 
hood of Crossmarsh and Windgates, inland and along the shore, 
well nigh inch by inch, while the gaol people and the police had 
been scarcely less active. The man from Lowmoor must have 
been hidden somewhere all the time, and supplied with food 
until the coast was clear. He could not have been thus hidden and 
supplied without friendly or purchased aid. Though a prisoner, 
he might be in a position to promise a reward: and, as one 
scoundrel, he might find a friend in another. Since that conver- 
sation at the bookseller’s, Oswald had become half convinced 
that Silver Moldwarp had aided Lawrence Derwent to escape, and 
that through him the secret of the yet greater mystery was to be 
discovered, if it was to be discovered at all. 

But this strong belief, well founded as it was, obliged him to 
proceed with the utmost caution. He wanted to get at Lawrence 
Derwent himself; and so cunning a rogue as Moldwarp was not to 
be dealt with easily. If the bookseller and the escaped convict 
were still friends, a word of warning would spoil all. So, as yet, 
he scarcely knew what to do. It was unfortunate that the old 
rascal knew him, and knew, moreover, that he knew him to be a 
rogue. Possibly a heavy bribe might serve, made conditional on 
results. But then Oswald was troubled with one rare quality—a 
distrust of his own sharpness. He fancied himself capable of being 
taken in, and Silver Moldwarp to be capable of taking in cleverer 
men than he. For had he not taken in, for years, a learned 
scholar like poor A‘neas Fane ? 

No inspiration came to him that night, as he sat among the 
ghosts of forgotten authors that had been gathered together by 
hands now nearly as dead as they. Had his mind been free, and 
had it been open to fancies, he might have seen a vision of wasted 
jabour impressive enough to turn him away from his own search, 
and to dismiss even Rosamond herself to the region of her fellow 
shadows. If we were to think of why we work, what work would 
ever be done ? Happily for Oswald, he never thought of the Why, 
but always and only of the How. So he saw no visions and 
dreamed no dreams. And when the morning came his only thought 
was, with a sigh, that he had brought himself no nearer to a plan, 
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shadowy Rosamond. Well—he needed time to think. The chang: 

of thoughts might not prove wholly thrown away. 
He saw Sophy for a few minutes before going out on her bus 

ness, and found her, now that her first outburst of grief and 


terror had spent itself, scarcely able to realise a blow that, 


if} 


effect, had swept the whole of her past life away. Her affection 
for her uncle had not been that which comes of sympathy 


was not the man to have inspired the deepest sort of filial love, 
even in a child of his own. But nobody can ever be missed lik: 


he 


man of one dominant and aggressive idea, who makes that th 


centre of the household circle until all about him learn to regard 


it as an essential and indispensable part of their own lives. 


/Eneas, with his coins, his flints, his laces, or his books, had 


Unecl 


been 


bound up with every association of her life from the beginning 


she could only feel herself left alone without chart or compass on 
The cable of habit had broken, with a sharper 
shock than belongs to the severing of any more delicate and 
Such grief is not the less sharp at the time fo: 
being so much inspired with self-pity —rather the more : especia!| 


a strange sea. 


precious cord. 


a 


when that troublesome creature, conscience, enters, and charges 
us with feeling less sorrow for our dead than for our living selves 
Oswald’s first’ visit was to the Doctor, who had no doubt don 


his best in a case where, as he told his visitor, there was simp!) 


nothing “ Heart ? 


to be done. 


unquestionably,” 


said he. 


course there will have to be an examination, and an inquest : 
it will all be arranged very quietly, and with no pain or trouble t 
the young lady.” 


Thence Oswald went to make arrangements for the funeral, and 
then returned to the house, and, shutting himself in the study, 
set to work upon sorting the papers which, alas, 


for collecting to bring together. 


AEneas Fane’s documents mostly consisted of letters referring 


ee ( )7 


but 


{) 


require no tasti 


to his various dealings, of obsolete catalogues, and of biblio 


graphical memoranda. 
a fragmentary manner 


receipts of a householder. 


‘There were also a journal or two, kept in 
the draft of an unfinished monograp!| 
on an unusual form of tae letter M in some manuscript or other: 
the lease of the house in London, and the ordinary bills and 
Of such old letters or other writte: 
relics as give a soul to a dead man’s escritovre there were no signs 
The man had lived an absolutely single life in more senses tha 


one—there was more pathos in the want of one such touch than in 
whole cart-load of memories. 
who leaves no sign that he has ever been alive ? 


Then followed a rather curious paper—a scheme, neatly draw) 
out on foolscap, for the establishment, custody, and development, 


Can he be rightly even called dead, 


of the Fane library—a wonderful institution, containing ancient 


books to the value of a fabulous number of Gisnnsientaiin of pounds, 
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all the property of Miss Sophia Fane and her heirs, but to be 
available to students and scholars under certain stringent con- 
ditions therein fully specified. There was something of child’s 
play, or of the rev elry of imagination, in this elaborate scheme 
which found no comprehension in Oswald’s strictly practical mind. 
Why should a reasonable being amuse himself with building such 
castles in the air? He did not recognise in it the one poem that: 
AEneas Fane had ever written, not the less a poem for being com- 
posed in the form of legal prose. Looking at it from a reasonable 
point of view, it was preposterous altogether. It priced books as 
if they were diamonds, and treated Miss Sophia Fane as if its 
imagined possession rendered her a queen of millionaires, and, 
through its author, an arch-benefactress of the world. There, for 
example, was that precious Flora, set down in the schedule as 
representing five thousand pounds sterling. It could not be a 
joke, because /Kneas Fane would have thought it sacrilege to jest 
about such things. Perhaps Oswald would have understood it 
better, had he been conscious that he had a yet more unreasonable 
dream of his own. But then to be a man of action is to dream 
without knowing that one dreams. 

He had been something more than two hours over this mono- 
tonous work when he came upon a document that made him start 
and knit his brows together quickly before he had read _ half-a- 
dozen lines. But even when he had read it twice through, first 
at a gallop, then slowly and carefully, he was yet more bewildered 
than at the beginning. This, at any rate, was no jest, whatever the 
other thing might be. He was engaged i in a third anxious reading 
when a knock at the front door was followed by the card of Mr. 
Horace Derwent, with a pencilled request for at least one minute’s 
interview. 

There could not have been a moment at which he was less 
ready to be disturbed; for the document, taken by itself rps 
without further light, meant ruin to Sophy at the hands of : 
madman, so far as he could yet guess at its meaning. Howev “, 
he could hardly deny himself to the only friend, besides himself, 
of the dead man. 

“What is all this terrible business ?” asked Horace. “ Good 
God—when I called and saw all the blinds down I thought—but, 
thank God, 1 thought wrong. How is she---Miss Fane ? ” 

‘A terrible business ? Yes, indeed. He died suddenly, of heart 
disease. Of course it is a terrible blow to the poor girl.” 

“And at the very time when we were making fools of ourselves 
—I was sure, though, all the time, that there was something 

wrong. What can I do?” 
' Nothing. I am doing all there is to be done. Iam almost 
her brother——” 

“Yes: [ know. But still I might do something. You are full 
of business, I see: and there must be other things—Of course 
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she couldn’t see everybody. But she might see me..... Hai 
grave—I thought she was dead, when I sawall those blinds. An 
even now—lI can’t say just what I mean—I want to see with m 
own eyes that she’s alive.” 

Something in the tone or manner of his acquaintance struck 
Oswald with a new light, though his mind happened to be at th 
moment anything but open to any ideas save these connected wit 
the estate of A“neas Fane. And that something made him fa 
from anxious to allow a meeting until he had learned a great dea 
that was still utterly dark to him. 

“No,” he said, * I don’t think Miss Fane would care to see any 
body to-day-—not éven you. She hasn’t borne the blow worse tha 
she needs must, but ve no doubt she would wish to be alone 
and as for doing anything, there is nothing to be done, more thar 
[ ain doing now. 

‘Of course I should not wish to trouble her. Let me see 
you're not related to the Fanes ?” 

“No. I only hoped to have been. But why do you ask? | 
am their oldest friend, and have known them since I was a child.’ 

“Well then, Hargrave—TI asked because I wanted to know jus' 
how much right you had to speak for Miss Fane: that’s ay 53 
fancy that perhaps she would see me: anyhowI should like the 
choice to be hers.” 

He did not speak in a manner at which anybody could possibl) 
take offence, though it rather surprised Oswald by its most un 
characteristic air of decision. Evidently this quiet young man, to 
whom self-assertion had always seemed too much trouble to b: 
worth the taking, was not without a will of his own, when he had 
occasion for its exercise. And, as to control of Sophy, whateve) 
duties Oswald might assume, of rights he had absolutely none 
Assuredly Sophy was entitled to see whomsoever she pleased. And 
in this case, how could he be sure that she would not. please 
Between any two given young men, one of them always feels him- 
self, and generally with good reason, to be master, whenever ther 
comes a clash of wills. As between Horace Derwent and Oswald 
Hargrave, this position had hitherto been held by the latter: and 
now it seemed that there was at any rate one matter in which th 
former meant to hold his own. And rebellion was the easier, 
seeing that Oswald was, in all things save one, an eminently 
reasonable man, and therefore foredoomed to give way before one 
who was not reasonable, and therefore stronger than reason. 

“ After all,” said Horace, “there’s no reason why I shouldn't 
make a clean br east of it to an old friend of the house, like you— 
and I hope a friend of my own besides. I meant last night to ask 
her to be my wife and I mean to ask her as soon as I find 
her able to listen. I must, therefore know something of her 


plans : and it is now, in her trouble, that she-ought to feel that 
I am by her side.” 
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* You wish.to marry Sophy Fane!” 

“Of course Ido. Is there anybody who wouldn't, if he had the 
chance? Of course I don’t know yet whether she would marry me. 
But I must know it, and that soon, if I’m to be any sort of use to 
myself, or good for anything in the world. And I am not without 
hope why should Ibe? Of course it isn’t a time to be talking 
to her of myself to-day, or perhaps for many days—but— —” 

But Oswald’s ears were growing deaf, for his mind was w andering 
far away. The brother of Lawrence Derwent was proposing to 
marry the sister of Rosamond Fane. 

Believing as he believed, that, in some undiscovered but doubt- 
less terrible way, Lawrence Derwent was connected with the death 
of Rosamond, if she were dead, or with her disappearance, if she 
were yet living, the thought suggeste d even hideous possibilities. 
Had Rosamond been murdered ? For it was that solution which 
lay at the root of his master passion of vengeance: and in that 
case what could be more hideous than that Sophy should unwit- 
tingly give her hand to her sister’s murderer—unless indeed she 
gave him her heart, which would be something more hideous still. 
The tragedy of nine years ago was coming baa ¢ to him in a new 
way. And yet, ignorant as he was of all that had really happened, 
and hanging his faith to a belief that reason sc orned, what. explic- 
able right had he to interfere between a young man who was but 
an acquaintance, and a girl over whom he could only usurp 
authority? In the nature of things there was no sort of reason 
why Horace Derwent of Longwood should not marry Sophia Fane 
of Crossmarsh. They were of suitable age, apparently of suitable 
character: their social position was sufficie ntly equal, and there 
was enough fortune on both sides, and to spare. Moreover Sophy 
was now in absolute need of a protector, and she might well live 
to a good old age without finding another: the marriage looked as 
if it had been made in Heaven, and destined to be brought to pass 
at Heaven’s best time. And yet Oswald knew in his heart that, 
till the mystery was made clear, the marriage must not be. 

And if Horace Derwent saw Sophy now, in the first hours of her 
desolation, and with her past life wholly swept away, it might be 
very well on the lover’s part to mean to speak no word of love: but 
that was no reason why the words should not come of themselves. 
Both, under the shadow of death, would be rapt into an exalted 
mood, when men and women speak not as they will but as they 
feel. He, Oswald, would have no right to forbid the banns. But 
his mission must go on to the end: “and then what an end, if it 
should be discovered that Sophy was bound by stronger ties than 
blood to the house at. whose door the blood of her sister lay ? 
Oswald had persistently fought away the thought of Rosamond’s 
death till now. But now it rose before him as a terrible possibility, 
though still connected with him whose disappearance was so inex- 
tricably bound up with hers. 
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‘‘T will see if she can see you,” said he. ‘ Well,’ he thought 
within himself as he went upstairs not toSophy’s room, but to hi: 
own, “I’m afraid one must sometimes do some evil that worse 
evil mayn’t come—and if all should end well for these two, they’l! 
have lost nothing by being kept from meeting for a day. A whi 
lie will hurt nobody but myself: and this might turn so that | 
oughtn’t to mind being hurt by a black one. They must not mee‘ 
if I had to perjure my self black and blue. So, here goes .... Dr 
went,” said he, returning, “it’s no use your staying: she real 
can’t see anybody to-day, not even you. She has a bad head-act 
—no wonder: and she’s trying to sleep. It’s the best thing s! 
can do. To-morrow——” 

It was the first lie that Oswald had tried to tell in his life, 
he felt that he was telling it badly. Am I the first who has ev 
been driven to admit that a man who in any sense or degree was 
supposed to be playing a hero’s part told a lie deliberately and 
for a purpose, in order to keep two lovers apart, and so played th 
villain’s proper réle? At any rate, this liar had the grace to b 
ashamed, though he did not for a moment alter his opinion as to 
its being better to hurt his own conscience, which mattered to 
nobody. but himself, than to risk ruining others’ lives. The shame 
seemed punishment enough—-so far. 

Still he obtained one unfair advantage upon which he had not 
reckoned—however badly and awkwardly he might lie, nobody, 
not even the acquaintance of an hour, would suspect Oswald Ha» 
grave of having tried to lie. Surely it would pay some villain to 
tell the truth for twenty years, by way of investing in honest) 
for the sake of the grand. coup that he might make at the end. 

Horace believed him—why should he not? But the thought 
of Sophy in pain as well as in sorrow went to his heart, and hi 
head throbbed in sympathy with hers. “I’m sorry—awfully,” 
said he. “ But of course she mustn’t be disturbed. Only, is there 
nothing I can do for her—nothing in the world? Nowhere | 
could go? By Jove, Hargrave, I wish I could do her any good b 
setting off to the North Pole— 

“T wish you could,” said Oswald ; this time with unquestionab| 
honesty. TI wish anything could do her good, poor girl.” 

“ T will call to-morrow,” said Horace. “ Good- bye.” And off hi 
set, to think of what might help to cheat away a head-ache, and 
more than ever in a state of mind of which his mother would dis 
approve. 

Oswald sighed with relief when he was gone: and again turned 
to the paper over which he had been interrupted, though with 
sigh of a different kind. 

“Good God! Fane must have been fit for a madhouse!” h 
exclaimed in thought. “There was neither jest nor child’s pla) 
about that library’ scheme. He has really believed that he was 
making Sophy’s fortune by turning her land into—waste pape) 
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His book-shelves hold all her estate, if this paper is not a dream. 
The poor girl has had a mad trustee—worse than mad, because he 
made everybody think him sane. Let me see—who was his 
lawyer? Corbet, of Laxham, I suppose. Yes—I must run down 
..... And then ‘there'll be that confounded young fellow calling 
to-morrow, when my back’s turned; to-morrow and every day. 
What’s to be done? There must be no love-making till I’ve 
mastered Moldwarp; and even that must wait, now..... Well, 
there’s nothing for it but another lie, and a large one this time. 
’ve begun, and I must go through.” 

He rang the bell. The Fanes’ parlour-maid was a sharp girl, 
who had for some weeks realised that Oswald was maitre du palais, 
and was not likely to disobey the orders of a somewhat masterful 
voung man. 

“T’m going down into the country,” said he, “ perhaps for some 
days. You know Mr. Horace Derwent ?” 

“Of course, sir. He that’s just gone.” 

sal ell—your mistress is very unwell at present, and on no 
account to be disturbed: She must. see nobody—exe ept the doctor, 
nobody: you understand? If Mr. Derwent calls to-morrow, or any 
other day before I come back, your mistress is not at home. And 
if he asks when she will be at home, you must not know. No— 
you must say that she is gone into the countr y for some time, and 
that you don’t know when she will be back: and that will prevent 
his calling again. It is of the utmost importance that she should 
be quite quiet, and not disturbed. Here’s something for yourself, 
Susan. I trust your mistress to you, you see—and it depends upon 
if Mr. Derwe nt sees her whether I trust you again.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Susan, as she took her fee, and smiled. What 
was more natural than that one young man should do his best to 
keep another out of the field while he himself was away ? 
Oswald had not thought of that reading: but then, if he 
had thought of it, he would not have cared. 

It was treachery, no doubt. But better treachery which could 

—as it seemed—cause no irreparable wrong than the risk of 
letting the brother of Lawrence Derwent whisper too closely in 
the ear of the sister of Rosamond Fane. 





CHAPTER VII. 


Alone! A weed more sorrowful than theirs 
Hath Musie’s self a sadder tone For sorrow’s deepest depths unknown 
Than lies in that one word --Alone ? To all save those that mourn alone: 

Ah, if she hath, then let her speak And half its bitterness is gone 

Her comfort unto hearts that break Whene’er we find, ’:eath moon or sun, 
For want of finding, mid the tares, | Some sadder heart to rest our burden on. 


SOPHY was in truth so free from head-ache, and so little desirous 
of sleep, that she had heard the knock at the door, and her heart 
gave a little leap at its familiar sound. Whether she was actually in 
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love with Horace, after the manner accepted in books and more or less 
in common conversation, she as yet hardly knew. But she would 
have thought it perfectly natural that he should be the first to 
call upon her in her trouble, and her very trouble itself made he. 
miss him—QOswald was all very well; but then all he did was { 
the sake of her poor dead sister’s memory, and nothing for h 
own. He could not save her from feeling alone and uncared fo. 
the world. 

She would assuredly have seen Horace. But, as the knock 
produced no result, and as she did not even hear of his having 
called, she could only suppose herself mistaken in the sound, while 
a shyness, very natural in her half-developed feeling towards him, 
kept her from showing any interest or betraying any disappointed 
expectation by enquiring. Since he had not seen her, it was not h: 
since he had not come,he had not cared to come. That was a! 
perfectly right, of course, and she was not going to care 
rate to show Oswald or the servants that she cared. 

Oswald had come up for the inquest and the funeral, but had 
had only the scantiest and most unavoidable of talk with her, and 
had then left town again immediately. She scarcely noticed 
how full of gloom he had become—he was always grave and 
somewhat silent, and present circumstances were not of the sort t 
make any man otherwise. But he might have done something | 
give her cheer and comfort, and he brought her neither—he even 
put off everything inthe shape of discussing her immediate plans 
And, as the days went on, and brought nothing with them, th 
poor girl felt woefully in need of some excuse—to smile. Sh 
had eried enough: for her tears came easily and profusely, an: 
when she wept she wept herself out, and required a change. On: 
does not break one’s heart over an elderly uncle whom one firs‘ 
knew as a collector of flints, among which his own heart appeared 
to be the arch specimen. Yet he was too lately gone for her t 
smile without an excuse, and none came. It seemed fourtees 
years since he had died, instead of fourteen days. 

But long before that time, her pride had taken fire. Even it 
Horace Derwent did not care the value of a straw for her, common 
courtesy should have compelled the form of a visit from her uncle’ 
professed friend. Her heart, at least, had never been party to th: 
fiction that Horace was a veritable bookworm, who only called at 
Richmond Place out of a passion for first editions and worm-eaten 
bindings. Some instinct had told her that the book he came afte 
was bound in another fashion, and was anything but a first edition 
of that wonderful volume called Eve. She had liked his visits 
she had liked the visitor: and now it seemed as if his professed 
object In coming was the true one, and that she was humiliated 
by having been mistaken from the beginning. Her very erro) 
seemed to accuse her of conceit, and of an offence against all that 
was maidenly. How could she have been so vain a goose as to 
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suppose that a brilliant young hero like Horace would come and 
spend hours among the dust and litter of dead men’s brains for 
the sake of her voice and eyes? His real taste had no doubt 
been strange—but so were the tastes of young men in general. 
And, after all, was it more strange than if he had really cared for 
sO common-place a girl as Sophy Fane? If Rosamond had lived 
—then there would have been a reason for his coming, besides the 
books, thought she. ‘ Well—TI shall know better another time. 
There are old women in Crossmarsh—-and I will be one of them. 


Yes: I will go—Home.” 


Of course she would not give another thought to Horace, who 
had treated her in a manner that really amounted to downright 
contempt. It is quite possible that if he did call now he would 
find the door closed to him by genuine orders given at first hand. 
But this question was not put to the test: and the only visitor 
who succeeded in passing Susan’s sentry box, was the very last 
person whom she either expected or cared to see. It was Dr. 
Rackstraw. Perhaps the sentry remembered that she was to 
make an exception in favour of doctors: perhaps she too rashly 
assumed that the order was given for the sake of excluding a 
single visitor. Or perhaps Dr. Rackstraw, being accustomed to 
diplomacy, had methods of his own for overcoming all ordinary 
forms of opposition. At any rate he made his appearance : and 
Sophy was not ill pleased to see some sort of fellow creature, 
though she had no liking for this particular specimen. 

“JT would have called long ago,” he said, taking and holding 
her hand as if he did not mean easily to let i go. “But I was 
away from town when I heard the sad news. Ww hat can I say? 
He was a great and a good man: one of the choice spirits of the 
world—and I say it, though the past belonged to him, as the 
future to me. T want to be of some use to you. What. can I 
do?” 

* You are very kind,” she said, managing to slip her hand 
away, and rather wondering at such enthusiasm about her uncle 
—so true it is that a man cannot be a prophet in his own country 
and in his own house. She was the quicker to withdraw her 
hand for feeling that the man she disliked was saying and doing 
what Horace ought to have said and done a full fortnight ago, 
and she was angry with herself for caring. ‘ But there is nothing 
you can do, thank you. Lam not left without the best of friends.” 

‘Ah—you mean my young friend, Horace Derwent?” asked 
Dr. Rackstraw, looking round at the untouched piles of books 
that lay about just as their owner had left them. ‘“ Yes: he isa 
good Sort of young man, as young men go. Not that I should 
have thought him exactly fitted to advise a girl in matters of 
business: a woman wants the help of an older head, and the 
grip of a harder hand.” He looked at her as he spoke ‘with that 
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long, penetrated gaze that had made her feel so uncomfortable 
during his first visit to her uncle: and his words had angered 
her. 

“No,” said she, sharply. “I do not mean Mr. Derwent. | 
have not even seen him, since—I mean Mr. Hargrave.” 





“ What! you mean to tell me—you mean to say you have not 
seen Horace Derwent since my dear old friend and master went 
where he is now conversing with those great spirits who on earth 
conversed with him? That is strange!” 


As before, she could not rid herself of the belief that he was 
conscious of her thoughts: and heart, having been hurt, wished 
to hide. ‘ Why is it strange?” she asked, with what she meant 
for sublime indifference. “ He has nothing to do with my affairs, 
such as they are. Now that my poor uncle is gone, it is not likely 
that he would come.” 

Dr. Rackstraw was really for a moment surprised. He knew 
Horace, and could not account for the fact that a lover, too far 
gone to keep the whole world out of his secret, wearing his 
devotion, so to speak, written on his forehead, should not have 
been near the house all this time. There was no engagement, he 
knew, for in that case Horace would have told his mother at once, 
and his mother would have told Dr. Rackstraw. As it happened, 
the matter touched him very closely indeed. For the truth of 
the matter is that the Agent-General forthe Goblin Islands, | g 
called in Richmond Place to spy out the nakedness of the we ad 
found a beauty and an heiress—a discovery not to be ligh 
thrown away. Although Mrs. Derwent’s sworn knight and servant, 
he had a warm admiration for female beauty at large, of a younge) 
kind than his liege lady’s: indeed, so catholic was he that the 
yellow skins, flat noses, tattooed cheeks, and lips turned insid 
of the belles of Port Rackstraw itself had more than once led thei! 
Agent-General astray. But the apostle of civilisation stliltendh a, on 
the whole, a civilised type of beauty, especially when it represented 
funds and lands. A philanthropist is never too rich, and the 
Goblin Islands had not yet wholly developed their trade. 

“They must have quarreled,” thought he. “TI always thought 
that young man was a fool. Tt runs in the blood, I suppose.” 
Not that he would have been much discouraged even if he had 
found Horace and Sophy actually engaged : for it was not likely 
that so weak a vessel as Horace would endure against the will of 
Hermon Rackstraw, who had made a good thing out of the fath: 
whose path had been cleared of the elder son, and who had the 
control of the mother’s purse strings. There was certainly no 
reason why any Derwent should for long prove troublesome te a 
Rackstraw. The only point in the situation he did not like wa 
Sophy’s affectation of indifference to cover real pique and ang 
He knew Horace’s state of heart well enough, but had not suppos' ad 
that Sophy’s heart had as yet spoken. Nor indeed had it, except 
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to Dr. Rackstraw’s ears—not by more than the faintest of whispers, 
even to her own. 

** No,” he said, * of course it isn’t likely he would come, unless 
he cared to come. What I meant by strange was, that he hadn’t 
cared. However, I’m glad you’re not without a real friend. What 
are your plans ? ” 

“OQh—I don’t know. It doesn’t much matter. I suppose I 
shall go home to Crossmarsh, and stay there. It’s a quiet place: 
and I want quiet—” 

“Is that Mr. Hargrave’s plan?” 

“ His, and mine.” 

“Then I beg leave to protest against your doing any such thing. 
Forgive me for telling you that I know you—probably I alone 
know you. Yours is not the life or the nature to be buried, dear Miss 
Fane. I don’t know what sort of place Crossmarsh is, but I can 
fancy.. You, with your beauty, and your grand nature, have a 
place to fill in the great world.” 

Sophy opened her eyes widely. “Iam sadly afraid that you know 
you are talking nonsense,” said she. ‘I am bound to believe my 
looking-glass : : and if I am grand, how very small the smail must 
be!” So she answered, with what she believed to be perfect 
honesty. But, nevertheless she did not dislike Dr. Rackstraw 
quite so much as ten minutes ago. Evidently he was a bad 
judge of features and character, but such blunders at any rate 
show a generous enthusiasm, which is anxious to praises Any- 
how, Dr. Rackstraw had avoided making one blunder—he had not 
seemed to be paying a compliment, but to be merely stating an 
obvious fact, for the sole purpose of dr: wing a logical conclusion, 

‘*No, dear Miss Fane: you are not bound. to believe your 
looking-gl: iss: and it is a part of grandeur to believe itself small. 
I can quite believe that nobody has yet told you what I tell you 
now. ‘To appreciate a character like yours calls for the insight of 
perfect sympathy. Your uncle was a great man---but not in a 
way that could possibly sympathise with yours. Mr. Hargrave is 
—forgive me if I seem a little blunt: bluntness is our colonial 
virtue—is a little hard and narrow: Horace Derwent is but a boy. 
I do not pretend to grandeur, except in ideas, and for the benefit 
of humanity, but I have eyes, and I have a heart, and I have 
sympathy. Probably I know you better than you know yourself. 
[ know something about Queens—and, if I were founding a new 
empire (than which many things are less impossible) I. should offer 
you the crown.’ 

“Thank you, Dr. Rackstraw. But I shall be a queen—queen 
of Crossmarsh. And I shall not be without sub 

* No. You will never be without subjects, Miss Fane.” 

Her visitor was not so very awkward, after all. For a moment 
she was vexed with herself, for she caught herself smiling, and it 
was for the first time during fourteen dreary days. But then she 
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had been hungry for an excuse for smiling: and she was pres 
pleased to have shown somebody that at any rate she wa 
fretting after a faithless lover. Dr. Rackstraw never smiled. 
he triumphed grav ely, for he felt that the ice \ 
thaw. “She is but a child,” thought he, “ though the pret 
that ever was made.’ 
Crossmarsh had been in the bargain: but he was not thinkin 
Crossmarsh now. He could love for love’s sake, and had do 
often—in his own way. 

Weariness, solitude, the sense of desertion on Sophy’s past 
combining to render any human being welcome, even if 
been the King himself instead of the Agent of the Goblin is 
By the time that: the postman’s knock sounded at the end ot! 
an hour, she had become really interested in her visitor. He 
ceased to pay her compliments, but had not ceased to talk ove 
future plans, and somehow managed to make her feel that sh: 
the centre of interest however far away the talk might wand 
atime. Now and then, moreover, he used a touch of th 
wherewith Othello won Desdemona’s heart through her ears 
seas in which he had laboured were far enough away to | afl 


somewhat vague ideas of Antipodean geography, and to permit | 


decidedly romantic episodes. Perhaps it might be found 
even at the Round Table itself some of the knights were long 
cadaverous, with unmusical voices and awkward limbs—such 
questionably was the Manchegan knight, the very flowe 
crown of chivalry. Dr. Hermon Rackstraw had not only fed 
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He might not have fallen in love unl 
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hungry with the fruits of the press and clothed the naked in 


Manchester cotton print, but he had fought actual battles, | 
and land, and had always won. Nay, these were indications 


Venus as well as Mars and Jupiter hada hand in the horos 


of Dr. Hermon Rackstraw: and, in short, he was interesting 


although, had she been asked whether she liked him, she woul 


still have answered no. 
“¢ Will you excuse me for a moment?” she asked, when, at 


end of that half hour the postman’s knock was followed by a lett 
“It will be on bu 


addressed in the hand of Oswald Hargrave. 


ness: and Mr. Hargrave would not write unless he had something 


important to say. He bowed submission : and she read- 


“My Dear Soruy,—lI would have come to see you instead of writ 


ing, but your poor uncle’s affairs must keep me here every day 


they are settled. And in any case if I did not write to 


orbet, of Laxham, your uncle’s lawyer, would—and it is bett: 


you should hear bad news from me. There is no doubt that 
uncle, acting with the best intentions in the world, has made 
of his large powers as your trustee to invest as much of 
property as he could in what he thought the best form of secu 





from time to time—first in old lace, which he afterwards sold 
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a ruinous loss, then in similar things with the same result, and 
lastly in books, believing them, for ‘the time, tobe the best security 
of all. Unfortunately, he was mistaken : the last and fullest cata- 
logue has been submitted to an expert, who says that the collection 
would sell for little more than as waste paper. Of course you 
used to sign and execute whatever documents he asked you—it 
was one of these which originally alarmed me—and of course he 
fully believed that he was acting in your interest, and was more 
than doubling your fortune. I will come to the worst at once: so 
that I may sooner get to a practical proposal. Your property at 
Crossmarsh is mortgaged to its full value. The rents will not be 
more than enough to pay the interest of the mortgages, and if the 
estate is sold, it will do no more than pay off the principal. 
Under all the circumstances, both Corbet and I think that the 
best. way will be for you to sell Crossmarsh. That can_ be done, 
with the consent of the Court of Chancery, on your giving security 
that your sister or her representatives should sustain no loss by 
the sale, in case that question should ever arise. For her sake 
and for yours, you will look to me to supply the security: you 
know that I represent her interests, and that they are my own. 
Next comes the question of how you are to live, meanwhile. My 
dear Sophy, I never wished before that I was richer than is enough 
for one purpose, so that I might advance what is needed to save 
Crossmarsh, and to purchase your uncle’s library at its value on 
paper. But that idea is hopeless: and I must ask you in plain 
terms to look on me as the brother that I once was to have been. 
Do not let her loss come between me and the right to help you. 
You will not blame your uncle, | know. He was an enthusiast, 
and did all things for what he believed to be the best: and only 
acted secretly because he believed in his own opinions too firmly 
to wish to be troubled with those of others. You will have to live 
quietly, of course, and in a different manner from that which I had 
planned for you. But you may be entirely free from anxiety, 
whether I live or die. That is the chief thing that I want you to 
understand ; and you need only let me have : a line, before I see 
you, to tell me that you will be guided by me, who am always, 
dear Sophy, your most affectionate friend and brother, | OsWALp. 


* Direct to me, to the care of E. Corbet, Esq., Solicitor, Lax- 
ham.” 

Dr. Rackstraw was no longer looking at her as if reading her. 
On the contrary, he was looking as if he were reading one of the 
books, which he had taken from the floor to occupy his time while 
Sophy was reading her letter. ‘ You asked me just now if I had 
any plans,” said she, “and what they are.” 

She spoke with almost exaggerated quietness. But its exagger- 
ation was just the quality of it that struck Dr. Rackstraw, and, 
glancing towards her quickly from his book, he saw that her cheeks 
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were flushing and her eyes sparkling. “She is something much 
more than pretty!” thought he. “ Yes,” he said. ‘“ Are they 
made? I almost hope not—for it would be my ambition to ad | 
That is my mission, you know—to advise.” if 

“Then I will take you at your word,” said Sophy with unin- 
tended eagerness in her tone. “I want you to tell me how | am 
to earn my own living. Jhat is my plan—and I don’t know how.” 

“To earn your living? You?” 

“Yes—I. This letter tells me I have not a penny in the world. i 
I’m not sure whether it isn’t really good news. Why should | b “1 
rich when so many better people are poor? And whyshould I b 
idle when other women have to work so hard? Poor uncle | | 
never came into my head that everything was not his, to do wit! i 
as he pleased. Money, for once, made one man perfectly happ) 


[I wouldn’t have it back again. And the letter is good news—fo 1 
it tells me that I have a real friend—-only he must think me a i 
wretch, when he thinks that the sister of the girl who has ruined i 
his life would be a burden on him to the weight of another straw. i 
If it’s shameful to be idle and rich, it must be twice the shame to if 
be idle and poor.” 1 


“You bewilder and amaze me!” said Dr. Rackstraw. ‘ What 
has happened? I would advise you—lI would help you, Heavei 1 
knows. But perhaps you have read the letter wrong: it is so easy 1 
to read a business letter wrong. Is it a question of a will?’ 

“But you will put me in the way of earning a living? Yo 1 
can ?” 











“No doubt! if there is need.” | I) 
“There is need. As you will help me—you had better rea } 
the letter. There is nothing in it that all the world may not 7. 
know: and you will see if I have misread it. Don’t think I’n i 
crying over myself—I’m crying because Oswald 3 is‘so kind. Oh, ! h 
wish Resamond had lived instead of me! Ever ything would hav: i 


been right for everybody, then.” 1 
Dr. Rackstraw took the letter, and read it carefully through. i) 
“It comes to this,” thought he. “I was wrong in calling old i 
Fane an old fool. I should have called him as mad as a Marc! i 
hare, with enough wit to hide it; mad as to the end, sane as i 
the means. And this young man wants Crossmarsh sold out and if 
out either that he may throw a kindly veil over the eccentrici 
of Sophy’s uncle or that he may buy Crossmarsh cheap—whicl 
is depends on the character of that young man. But the advii 
is good, all the same. I don’t want to be bothered with ama‘ 
brothers. They’re a nuisance always, and mostly want, befor 
they’ve done, to become something more. No: the girl must! 
take his money. That would never do. He'll think he’s boug! 
her, and expect gratitude. . . . . The miserable young hound | 
he exclaimed, in an audible aside, as if his thoughts were 
much for him, and had slipped out unawares. 
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“Dr. Rackstraw! * cried Sophy, in a tone as if he had struck her. 

“*] beg your pardon,” said he. ‘I didn’t mean to think aloud. 
But I can’t deny my own beliefs. I had been wondering why 
Horace Derwent hadn’t been to see you. I don’t wonder any 
more. He is a—-—well, an exceedingly prudent young man. 
As a trusted friend of your uncle, and an acquaintance of that 
really fine and generous fellow, Hargrave, he would find out, 
no man sooner, how you were likely to be left, and—-—these 
things run in families, my dear child. His elder brother stole and 
destroyed his own father’s will—and though that was a venial 
offence, by comparison, it shows the sort of thing that’s bred in 
the Derwent bone. That’s what I meant by a ‘ miserable hound.’ 
The expression was strong—but that it was too strong, or even 
strong enough, I cannot allow.” 

Sophy had thought he was speaking of Oswald. It hurt her 
hardly less to find he had been speaking of Horace, but: in another 
way—everything had combined to embitter her against Horace, 
and she was angry with him more than she could have been with 
any man who had not made her care for him. For she was angry 


with herself. But, though she could not charge Dr. Rackstraw . 


with injustice, it was one thing to feel that Horace Derwent 
deserved hard words, quite another thing to hear him receive what 
he deserved. 

‘But it was much too strong,” said she. ‘He had no duty 
towards me—not the least in the world. I never even expected 
him to come. He was my uncle’s friend—not mine. He had no 
more reason for coming than you. lL would have thanked him, as 
[I thank you. But I should have no more blamed you for not 
coming than I blame him.” 

‘That is because you are a dear, generous, unselfish girl. No- 

I can not sit and hear black calle d white—it is just as choice 
as the other thing. I happen to know that Mrs. Derwent was 
afraid of you. She believed you poor before it was generally 
known——-” 

Sophy flushed crimson, and her eyes sparkled tenfold. 

“7 know what you mean, Dr. Rackstraw—as if I would enter a 
house where [was not received by all—by mothers and sisters— 
with open arms! What business had these Derwents to suppose that 
I was laying traps and snares for their precious son? Since you 
know them so well, you may tell them that I would not speak to 
him henceforth, if he called a hundred times a day. I am poor, 
and they are rich, but I am as well born, and as proud. There 
I have done with them all. Tell me what I shall do?” 

“Mr. Hargrave generously asks you to be his pensioner,” said 
he. “It isa handsome offer. A brother could do no more.” 

‘¢ And—and you advise me to become a burden on one who has 
been spending life and fortune on—-but you know nothing of all 
that. Did you not hear me say I am proud ?” 
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“]T understand you! You are the true kinswoman 
great, misunderstood spirit which is gone. . . . .N the 
Derwents, one and all, are only dust to be shaken fro youn 
shoes. And it is not for you, as you say, to be a pensione! ny 
man.” 

“Then tell me how to earn my bread. All these things belong 
to my creditors, you see. I want to begin.” 

It has been said that, but for Crossmarsh, Dr. Rackstray d 
never have dreamed of making love to Sophy. But he was 
with her now, after his manner, and, though marriage ha 
tainly ceased to be a prime object, he did not feel disposed 1 
the sense of ownership. He had never thought her so } 
and so piquante as now, when he had seen her in her varied 
moods of grief, anger, and pride: and he certainly did not 
to lose her until she was won. Poor, and alone, he could b 
everything to her for just as long as he pleased: and, t: 
from his present feelings, he saw no reason why it shou 
please him to keep her his for ever. Horace, he felt, was s' 
out of the field: if she could be taken from the strong 
colder grasp of Oswald, she was won. 

*T honour you, my dear child,” said he. ‘ Were I as ric 
am not, I would not insult your independence by offering 


help that you could not take without loss of self respect. M 


feelings are Klentical with yours. Fortunately, you ys i 
asked ninety-nine men in a hundred for advice, and the 
have told you nothing but to wait and work till your ¢! 
came—if it came. I am the hundredth man. A lady in wh 
am deeply interested—a Queen in her own country—indeed 
very lady of whom I was speaking to your uncle not. | 
weeks ago—requires the companionship of a young E nglish 
to act as her secretary and fellow traveller, or rather her phi 
pher and friend. She is wonderfully like a European, conside: 





all her disadvantages of education, and is miraculously intelligent‘ 


but of course there are little things that only a woman can | 
from a woman, and a girl—for she is little more—only from : 
of about her own age. I have been searching high and low for 
a young lady—of course, imagining you to be in good circ 
stances, I did not presume to think of you. There is nothing 
would not like in such a position. You would be the friend 
maid of honour to a Real Queen, though of a barbarous kingdon 
and—above all—-you would be engaged in the great and glo | 
mission of civilising the benighted, forgotten corners of 
human world. Think it over: and, as soon as you can, send 
your decision. A word will do.” 

Sophy felt and looked a little alarmed. ‘“I—I don’t kn 
said she. ‘“ Yes, I remember your speaking of that Savage Qu 
But mustn’t one know her language ? And the responsibility 

“She speaks English nearly as well as you. She learned it 

YOL. IX, 1) 
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the voyage—in the most wonderful way. As for the responsibility, 
that is mine. She is under my charge: and if I could feel that 
you were her friend, I should be a happy mzn, and be able to 
attend to larger things.” 

Sophy cast down her eyes, and considered. In truth, when she 
had spoken so bravely about fighting her way through the world 
by the strength of her own hands, she had not supposed that a 
weapon would be put into her hands quite so soon. But the 
impulse was on her, and she could not draw back without yet 
further humiliation. Besides, it would be so great a thing if she 
could take her life into her own hands before writing to “Osw ald, 
and could say, ‘Thank you with all my heart—but, you see, I can 
stand alone.” For in truth her pride had been sorely wounded on 
all sides, and she needed to regain self-respect, and to revindicate 
herself in her own eyes. 

“You will need no recommendation,” said Dr. Rackstraw, “ but 
mine. Perhaps you might think it advisable to take another 
name—a sort of nom de guerre. No doubt you will see all sorts 
of people, and you might not care to have yourself discussed in 
relation to your own family affairs. It would be best for you, no 
doubt, to merge yourself in your position as secretary to the 
Queen. But of course that is for yourself to decide. .... I mustn’t 
venture yet upon advertising her place of refuge to Master 
Horace,” thought he. “ He’ ll find it out, of course—but 
with three days’ start a man who doesn’t win a race deserves 
to lose.” 

“My name? I shall certainly take a new name. I can’t have 
the Pitcairns and all the people in Crossmarsh talking about my 
uncle—I want to begin my life, and to begin it free. Of course 
I will take a new name: I feel—I don’t know why—as if I want 
to hide.” She did not say, “From Horace *__but though 
she had said that she did not know why, she did know why per- 
fectly well. “ Will you wait for me five minutes? I shall not he 
more.” 

“T certainly have the art of managing women,” said Dr. Rack- 
straw to himself, as soon as he was left alone. “ She adopts every 
hint I make, as if it were her own. Well—she’s worth a little 
trouble: or for that matter, a good deal: and the Queen will take 
care of her, and she'll take care of the Queen. ....Why—are you 
going out, Miss Fane?” he asked, as Sophy returned, dressed for 
walking. 

" Are you not going to take me to the Queen? I have sent. for 
a cab—I want to go: : and if I don’t go at once—I'm afraid I shall 
change my mind.” 

“It is the hand of Fate,” said Dr. Rackstraw, solemnly, “ that 
sent me here to-day. At once, then. Come.” 











Sophy, in her exalted mood of cecision and energy, heightened 
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by the fear of being afraid, did not see Horace Derwent, 
the exercise of some lover’s folly, was without a shadow of 
passing along the terrace on the opposite side. 


‘Then she is not out of town—and I am a fool!” thought 


** Well—it is never too late to mend. Women—they’re 
same.” And he strode off, wondering why it had been worth S 
while to play with him and then throw him away, while 
seemed to beat the pavement to the old tune, 


‘‘La donna é mobile qual piuma al vento— 
Muta d’accento, e di pensier.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Not welcoming shores, though kissed by native seas, 
Not English daisies, nor ancestral trees 

Make home, save in a dream—though far we roam 
Name but one name, and magic leads us home. 


SopHuy wondered, as she and her newly developed friend 
along in silence, where she was leaping to. Now that the 
had been made, she realised that she had been leaping 
thinking, and that her impuise had, in some inexplicable wa) 
directed from without rather than excited from within. Butity 
late to withdraw now—she could only indulge a sort of hop 
she might not satisfy this barbarian Queen, or that some 


accident might keep the arrangement from being made. Bu 


the other hand, she could not possibly mistrust the good fi 


Dr. Rackstraw, or repent having decided to act for herself wit 


the aid or adel ice of Oswald, to whom she could only pr 


burden., “I wish I had slept on it!” thought she. “ Only 
if I had, I should never have made up my mind—and if I h: 
this chance I should not have deserved another. Since | 





earn my own bread somehow, the sooner I begin anyho) 
suppose I am as fit for an etiquette mistress, as I am for any’ 


—and after all, if I do make a mistake or two, it won’t n 


much with a Savage Queen. And if I don’t suit, or if I can’ 
on, I can always go: and, as I shall have another name, no 


ticular harm can be done. What will Oswald say! But | 
have done right—-and.I sha’u’t have to argue about doing it : 
be done.” 


Meanwhile, the Senhora had made an unquestionable Sens: 


No doubt, widen the first glamour of her beauty had spent 


the general feeling was one of disappointment. As a savag 


was an impostor. But in other respects there was no doubt a 


her being a very charming and fascinating woman, and wit 


unconscious, natural dignity without the least self-conscious 
that added to her charm to an infinite extent, and she was ta 


over with something of the interest due to.a Queen who wor 


of the recognised crowns of the world. 
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And yet, who was she, after all ? 

Her jewels were undoubtedly real: and they spoke in her 
favour with an eloquence beyond the reach of all words. They 
were no impostors: and if she were an adventuress, as was hinted 
by at most two notorious crotcheteers, who did not like Dr. 
Rackstraw, her adventures must have been of a royal kind. It 
had become known that she was living very quietly and unosten- 
tatiously in expensive apartments taken for her by Dr. Rackstraw 
in Mayfair, where she had no fellow lodgers. On the morning 
after Mrs. Derwent’s reception, that quiet house in Holford Street: 
was a quiet house no more, and the door remained chronically 
open. But to the visitors, one and all—philanthropic, commercial, 
religious; tradesmen, speculators, and lion-hunters, the same 
answer was returned by the foreign servant in plain clothes— 
“Madam did not receive that day, and was fatigued.” The 
visitors only had for their pains the view of an ordinary London 
entrance passage, and the power to say that they had left a card 
on royalty. 

But Dr. Rackstraw had evidently the petite as well as the 
grande entrée: and he was instantly adinitted, without even the 
trouble of enquiring if Madam received. Sophy’ s heart beat: 
for, though the Doctor had by main force, as it were, taken 
possession of her faith, she felt as if she were entering a lion’s 
den. She followed him up the rather dark stairs, and presently 
found herself in a rather gaudily but nct uncomfortably furnished 
drawing-room, evidently arranged for tenants of wealth or rank, 
but without any special sort of character. 

‘“ You had better sit down,” said Dr. Rackstraw, “‘ and when the 
Senhora enters, don’t try to pay her royal honour. She is encog- 
nita, you know—but of course if you bring i in your Majesty once 
or twice, as if by accident, you will do yourself no harm. Don’t 
be afraid, dear Miss Fane .... .Ah—here she comes.’ 

Sophy’s heart could not help beating a little as she became 
aware of the entrance of a wonderfully graceful woman, exquisitely 
dressed, into the room. ‘* Madam,” said Dr. Rackstraw, “this 
young lady—the daughter of an old friend—is willing to take the 
post of your Majesty’s secretary. You could.not do better than 
accept her services, if I may venture to advise.” " 

“Indeed?” asked Her Majesty, with a gracious smile that 
made Sophy feel as if the sun had suddenly begun to shine. 
This a savage, indeed? Sophy, always impressed by the nature 
of the moment, seemed to feel her heart drawn to the lady, 
scarcely older than herself, who had such a voice and such a smile. 
“She will be an admirable secretar y, no doubt—-but if she means 
to answer all my letters, she will have to work hard. Two hun- 
dred and seventeen letters, printed and written, all in one day! 
Well—I shall have two secretaries : this young lady, and the fire: 
and I think the fire will have the most to de. How many wine 
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merchants are there in London, Dr. Rackstraw? [I shal! 
advertisement, that I drink only lemonade. Pray sit dow 
what an evening last night! I am tired.” 

“T thought you would be pleased.” 

“Pleased? Iwas not pleased. In my country, we 
rest, and to amuse ourselves: we sit down always, and 
just what we please. With you we had to stand and ta! 
—talk: my head aches still. How can one talk with noth 
say ? And you all had nothing to say, except ask stupid qi 
—which is rude. I am not going again to a company like 


do not like my head to ache, or to breathe and smell—pah! \ 


you mind leaving me a few minutes with this young lady a 


Dr. Rackstraw bowed, and retired, with a glance towards 


to give her courage. 
“What is your name ?” asked the Queen. 
“ My name ?” stammered Sophy. “ Oh—Gray: Sophia | 
“‘ Sophia—Sophy ?” asked the Queen, starting. 
‘Sophy is the short for Sophia, Madam.” 


| know. I will call you Sophy, then, Miss Gray. I lik 
“And I like you. You 


name,” she said, with a deep sigh. 
not like those horrible women I saw last night. And 
don’t engage you on Dr. Rackstraw’s word. I engage you | 
-—because I please. I shall not be a troublesome mistress 
Gray. Give me your hand.” 

Sophy touched the beautiful hand, and bent her lips o 
remembering that its beauty was a Queen’ S. 

“ No—not my hand!” cried Her Majesty. 
want you to like me. Kiss my lips—” 

And before Sophy could frame a wondering thought, the 
sive Savage had thrown her arms round her neck, and her 
was wet with tears that were not her own. 
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(To be continued.) 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION— 
ITS OBJECTS AND LIMITS: AN ECONOMICAL SURVEY. 


EpucATION has come so much to be looked upon as a universal 
panacea for social ills that we are in some danger of falling into 
an educational craze, both as to the extent to which education 
should be promoted by the State, and that to which it should be 
fomented by private beneficence. 

It appears to me that the public is disposed to place too high a 
ralue upon private bequests for benevolent purposes generally. 
When a testator leaves property to be applied for ever to some 
purpose which he deems will be for the public advantage, he 
takes upon himself to judge of the needs of posterity for a long 
time, and his judgment is as likely as not to be a mistaken one. 
Thus, by a succession of such bequests much property is liable 
to be locked up in connection with objects which have either ceased 
to be serviceable, if they ever were so, or which, owing to the pecu- 
liar dispositions of the testator, are not promoted to the best 
advantage. To discuss this subject fully, however, would take us 
beyond the bounds of the present inquiry.’ 

The State being always a living authority, the question of the 
over-promotion of education can be discussed with relation to it 
without any disturbing element, and the principles thus deduced 
will accordingly apply also to private beneficence. 

Now I apprehend that educational reformers of the type of Mr. 
Chamberlain or Mr. Mundella are carrying the notion of State aid 
to education and of State organization of “education to excess. ! 

Although in the ensuing discussion, I have taken the “ Radical” 
as the type of the advanced reformer, I do not purpose to confine 
myself to the views of any particular authority, but to indicate 
generally the line of demarcation between practical and over 
sanguine projects. Some of the views I have attributed to the 
Radical are not logically consistent with Radical principles, but all 
Radicals are not logical. 

That which it is desirable to have, and which the State ought 
to promote, in as far: as its interposition is necessary for securing 
it, is a thorough and pervasive system of elementary education, a 
system of secondary education, adequate to meet the spontaneous 
demand with a supply of the most comprehensive kind, and of the 








' See an examination of it in “ The esiiencs of Consumption,” part ii, book 2, chap. ili. 
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highest quality, and a system of higher education adequat: eet 
the spontaneous demand ina similar manner, and to a tain 
extent, which will be afterwards indicated, to go beyond } 

These requirements go much beyond what competiti: ever 
likely to do for education. They are difficult to reach « with 
State aid, so that any attempt to exceed them is only y to 
be attended with the greater failure, in proportion to the degree 
of its ambition. State aid, moreover, is indispensable their 
accomplishment, as they can never be otherwise than | lly, 
inadequately, and inartistically dealt with, by private be tion. 
Qn the other hand no greater calamity could befall a country in 
relation to its education than that it should fall entir der 
the control of a State system. 

State management, however free may be the institu by 
which it is directed, has always something wooden and m: nical 
about it. It is impossible that it can enter into all the fica- 
tions of social needs. 

It is not, therefore, desirable that competition, eve the 
most private kind, should be banished from education. less 
is it desirable that private organization should be dis: red, 
except by the open and equal competition of the State « \iza- 
tion. The jealousy of sectarian education is liable to b ried 
too far. The sects of a country represent the natural va es of 
its national life. Sectarian organization has not proved : late 
to the requirements of national education, but it has doy me- 
thing to promote it when it was otherwise neglected, and not 
desirable that it should be crushed by the mechanical un nity 
of a State system, which can escape differences only by ign 
critical inquiries. It is sufficient if the free competit of a 
national system checks its tendency to narrowness. 

The requirements of an elementary system present rst 
point on which our more zealous reformers appear liab! 90 
astray. 

Great as the importance of education is, there is somewh fa 
tendency at the present day to over-rate mere scholastic ining, 


which is by no means the whole of education. Before | t of 


printing was invented, kings, heroes, and statesmen hav: ired 
on the stage of the world who knew not how to read. 5) nee 
literature has been generally diffused amongst the higher ranks 
of society, men who have failed to acquire even its most en- 
tary forms, have risen by the force of genius and practical educa- 
tion, to commanding positions in civilized life. Pizar the 
conqueror of Peru, was an illiterate man of illegitimate birth, yet 
he commanded the respectful obedience of men of educa ind 
aristocratic lineage. Much more common has it been for men 
whose scholastic training has been neglected to give themselves 
a literary training such as has enabled them to command est 
learning of their day. 
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To teach a man to read is to put into his hands an instrument 
of indefinite power, and the weakness of a State system of educa- 
tion is, that it is apt to be vague and aimless on the very point 
where the sectarian system, however defective or faulty may he 
its aims, is sure, at all events, to be definite and precise, the 
direction in which this power ought to be used. 

But it is in regard to quantity rather than to direction that I 
wish to utter a warning against the overflow of reforming zeal. 
Radicalism, the amiable side of which is shown in its solicitude 
for the universal diffusion of education, seems about to exert itself 
upon this subject with an energy which, if not controlled, will 
produce very serious and inconvenient, as well as wholly unantici- 
pated results. 

To educate a man for the station in life he is likely to occupy 
may seem an utterly dull and prosaic standard to the exalted 
imagination which sees a statesman in the son of a labourer, but 
it is the only practical standard which a general scheme of educa- 
tion will admit of. 

As a mere matter of arithmetic, it must be admitted by the 
stoutest Radical that all men cannot be statesmen, divines, scholars, 
rhetoricians, eminent scientific investigators, commercial mag- 
nates, or even local leaders of advanced political opinion. But the 
chink at which the thin edge of the wedge that is to split up 
sound educational organization is to be introduced, is that of 
giving all men, as far as possible, equal opportunities of future 
distinction. 

That the elementary system of education should be so closely 
linked with the secondary, and the secondary with the higher, as 
that there should be between them no unfilled gap, such as 
extraoidinary resources or extraordinary exertions would be 
needed to bridge, is a principle of sound organization. But the 
question is, should there be any, and if any, what degree of 
assistance given to individuals, in the way of State patronage, 
or eleemosynary aid, to enable them to pass from one class to 
the other? 

I have answered this question by anticipation, in saying that 
secondary education ought to be provided in conformity with the 
spontaneous demand. 

Although we have rendered elementary education compulsory, 
we have not yet got the length of making it gratuitous. Some 
reasons might be urged in favour of doing this for elementary 
education alone. What all have to be provided with alike might 
be paid for out of acommon fund. But there isa difficulty in 
distinguishing what is elementary education. The children of 
the poor cannot be expected to give either so many hours a day, 
or so many years altogether to scholastic training as the children of 
those who are in comparatively ¢ easy circumstances. To pay for all 
would thus be to give most to those who least require it. 
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seems, therefore, more convenient and equitable to leave | 
of defraying education, unless in the case of actual ina! 
meet it, to those who take advantage of it. The reasons 

course are necessarily much stronger in the case of 
education, which can never be acquired by more than 

paratively small minority. It would seem peculiarly re} 
to Radical notions to give special advantages at the « 
cost. Yet this is the course to which Radical theories seen 
to commit us. 

Your Radical reformer has no objection, apparently, t: 
a man a prince, provided he finds him in the gutter, and il 
a grand principle to say, “ Let every man, even in the 
position, be able to aspire to the highest, provided he has 
to fill it.” 

Festina lente, however, is an excellent maxim, even t: 
to the subversion of the existing order of society. Befo. 
raise your man from the bottom, be sure you have a plac 
top to put him in. 

No amount of education, it is evident, can ever raise th 
of the people above the necessity of manual labour, and n 
does the condition of the manual labourer require, nor 
circumstances admit of his receiving more than an elem 
scholastic training.’ If there is anything in him to develop, lh 
develop it afterwards on this basis, but the basis cannot be ext 
speculatively to meet the contingencies of individual capaci 

If elementary education is rendered compulsory, enou 

exacted of the guardians of the young. More, it would | 
possible for any general law to enforce. What cannot be 
generally by individual exertion under State compulsion, 
scarcely be effected by the direct intervention of the 
Free education could only be made. higher than educati 
ae expense of the parent or guardian, by levying heavier 
tributions on the whole people. No contrivance can thus } 
a higher standard of scholastic training than the elemer 
one obligatory. 

But ought the State not to provide encouragement for the 
successful students of the lower ranks to pass from one grad 


learning to another, until, if their ability entitles them tc 


they reach the highest; or, failing State aid, might not pri 
beneficence be most advantageously exercised in promotin; 


S&S 


cation in this direction? In other words, ought free or elee: 
synary secondary education to be provided for the lower classes 


To answer this question, we must ask, what positions are 





_ ':To the higher class of manual labourers, or artisans, development of edv 
in the technical is far more important than in the purely scholastic direction. | 

deal here with the question how far State encouragement should be gi\ 
technical or to utilitarian art training. I apprehend, howéver, that the same pri: 
would apply to it, as is applied to secondary education in the text. 
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scholars thus trained to occupy? If it is answered, “they may 
prepare themselves for positions in middle-class life, or they may 
enter the learned professions,” then, it must be asked, “to what 
end, or for what purpose, beneficial to themselves or to society, 
should they do so?” 

If the education of the lower classes is to be stimulated for 
such purposes, we shall find our educational policy inevitably in- 
volved in the meshes of an economical fallacy. 

Secondary education, which stands between the primary and the 
higher, has a special character which distinguishes it from both, 
as needing neither compulsion, like the primary, nor external 
support, like the higher education. Its character is essentially 
utilitarian. Primary education gives undefined opportunities ; 
secondary education aims at accomplishing specific practical objects ; 
the higher education not only rises to the limits of the utilitarian 
scheme, but passes beyond them, and thus, in addition to a 
characteristic common to it with the secondary education, it hasa 
characteristic peculiar to itself. 

The secondary education being thus wholly merged in the utili- 
tarian scheme, it has this advantage over both the higher and 
lower grades that it is adequate to its own support. 

Elementary education has to be pressed upon a class which 
either is not, or is always in danger of falling into a position in 
which it is not capable of appreciating its advantages. The higher 
education has tasks before it which are liable to remain long un- 
appreciated except by individuals whose resources are unequal to 
their accomplishment. 

Secondary education, on the other hand, aims at the acquisition 
of positions in society in which work is to be done of which the 
necessity is fully appreciated, and for which adequate remuner- 
ation is assured. 

There is thus a mercantile demand for the recipients of secon- 
dary education, which is certain to call forth an adequate supply 
of them. The quarters from which the supply of scholars is sure 
to come in abundance are those who can afford to pay for educa- 
tion, namely the upper and middle classes. Accordingly secon- 
dary education stands in need of no pecuniary assistance from the 
State, and if the State concerns itself with it, it ought to be made 
a self-supporting branch of its arrangeiaents. What the State can 
do for secondary education, is by organization. and liberal advances 
for necessary equipment to provide a supply more ample and 
higher in quality, and possibly more economical in outlay than 
could be provided by private enterprise, and to place it in more 
complete harmony with the State arrangements for elementary 
and higher education. 

But the demand for a practical education of a superior class is 
necessarily limited. There are only a certain number of superior 
positions in society to be occupied. All men cannot be clergymen, 
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lawyers, physicians, writers of popular literature, or di 
scientific or mercantile enterprises. If too many men ai 
for such posts, not only will many, and not always the | 
petent, be disappointed of obtaining them, but thos 
attain them will find their remuneration painfully curt 
over-competition. As the middle and upper classes to 
the practical professions belong are able amply. to 
the candidates needed for filling vacancies in these profess 
as the majority of those who go from the higher sch 
universities are practical students merely, any system of 
tion either of elementary into second class or second class 
versity students is wholly unnecessary, and being unn 
manifestly injurious. It can serve only to create a 
miserable aspirants to a position they can never atta 
exclude the natural supply through the pre-occupati: 
channels by an irregular and artificial supply. The 1 
fomenting the supply of practical education of the high: 
however it may accord with a generally restricted su 
education, is economically incompatible with the general : 
of education. 

But, it will be said, is it not for the interest of soci 
special talent, in whatsoever rank it appears, should be en: 
to rise to its proper level? What a loss, it may be ima 
the world, if some great genius should be unknown, be: 
educated and undeveloped ! 

Now, in the first place, elementary education gives t! 
bilities of unlimited training to those who possess it. I 
of training indefinite members for positions which they a 
occupy, we give all the opportunity to train themselves a 
to their own taste in their own leisure, there is ground fo: 
able hope that great natural genius will not be lost, but 
will, as heretofore, find some way of breaking through the t: 
of circumstances, and manifesting itself in its proper form 

But, secondly, it is far too high a price to pay, even to a 
risk of losing some accidental display of genius, to per) 
disturb and over-fill the channels of supply for the higher 
sions. More genius will be crushed in this way than 
raised by any attainable enlargement of the area of select 

It is in regard to this enlargement that the main ill: 
entertained, and although it is a favourite dream of Radica 
older even than Radicalism. 

The notion that there is a vast difference in the original « 
of different human beings isa singular corollary to the cre 
Radical reformer, yet it is upon this notion that the assum) 
the importance of an extended area of competition for 
education necessarily rests. ' 

Differences of actual capacity among fully developed indi 
may be traced to three sources: difference in aggregate : 
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44 NATIONAL EDUCATION, 
of original capacity ; differences in distribution of original capacity ; 
differences in training and experience. 

By far the larger proportion of actual differences are due to the 
combinations of the last two causes, leaving only a very moderate 
proportion to mere original inequality of intellectual endowment. 
For all the ordinary work of life, the average intellect, well 
trained, is adequate ; and where there is an actual preponderance 
of brain power, it is sure, in any sphere of life, to assert itself. 

The aggregate individual endowment of men probably varies 
much less than is commonly believed, and when the average 
endowment of a mass so large as the upper classes of society is 
taken, it cannot be supposed, unless under specially disadvan- 
tageous circumstances, to be much inferior to the average endow- 
ment of society asa whole. No special advantage is thus gained, 
by the mere expansion of the area of competition. What is 
really important is not so much that this or that individual 
should be preferred, as that the individuals selected should be 
trained according to the natural distribution of their capacities. 
If it is supposed that the working-classes contain in themselves 
some inherent elements absent from the others, it must be 
remembered that the ranks of the middle-class are constantly 
being recruited from the most select portion of the working- 
classes, by the ordinary process of industrial competition, so that 
any attempt to force up an additional stratum of them, into the 
classes above by artificial educational stimuli, wears all the appear- 
ance of supererogatory work. Radical reformers may, therefore, 
I think, take a hint from a recent comic opera, and be entreated 
not to view with low-born disdain the upper (and middle) classes. 
There is really no ground for supposing that even the nobility are 
inferior in average intellectual endowment to the working-classes. 

The process of scholastic competition itself, especially in the 
earlier stages of education, is of very small value as a test of 
merit. On the other hand, it is surely a great advantage that a 
scholar should have the social training of a gentleman. Plebeian 
scholarship is a crude anticipation of the process by which the 
various ranks of society intermingle in the course of generations, 
and it exposes those who are subjected to the premature process 
of hoisting to the risk of doing many absurdities and suffering 
many humiliations. 

Anything like fomentation of the supply of students for higher 
education by the application of large pecuniary rewards, in the 
form of scholarships, either in primary or secondary schools, is 
thus entirely needless. Exceptional cases may be dealt with 
exceptionally, and individual liberality is probably the best resource 
for dealing with them; but any system of artificial promotion of 
scholarship by pecuniary aid is unsound in principle, and is sure 
in practice to be injurious. 

It only remains to add that on the same principle scholarships 
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in universities have a useful function only where they 
promote investigations or acquirements for which there 


remunerative demand. In so far as they serve only to st 
ing professions, they are a mere interference with the 


supply. 


ROBERT SCOTT Mi 





LA FEMME A PARIS. 


“ C’est a Paris qu il faut étudier la femme.”—Dr Fontenay. 


THE secret of that city’s charm 
Hath never yet been stated 
By those who thence to desk or farm 
Return, with pleasure sated. 
Of life’s delight a little space 
They drink the perfect essence ; 
But do they such perfection trace 
To woman’s constant presence ? 


‘Tis felt if salons are explored: 
Thence fingers, brightly jewelled, 

Have oil of peace on empires poured, 
Or fires of war have fuelled. 

Blown off is by a trembling fan 
A ministerial crisis ; 

And, while four eyes an album scan, 
Forced diplomatic ice is. 


‘Tis seen by who atelvers view, 
These woman points and pinches, 
And paints and plasters, and goes through 
Work worthy twice her inches. 
At “ Bon Marchés,” or great or small, 
The male thing less and less is— 
See “ A Madame ” inscribed on all 
Bills, labels, cards, addresses ! 


Auz halles the Paris food supply 
Has women for its keepers ; 

And Paris streets are clean and dry 
Through care of female sweepers. 


Art, Business, Trade, the State, the Church, 


Are ruled by cunning fairies. 
Cherchez la femme—no need to search, 
For women everywhere is; 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE truth was that this unexpected absence of Lady Susan 
rather frightened Brudenell. He did not know he was frightened, 
but still he was so. He had unconsciously been relying upon the 
Marquis of Caulfield’s daughter as a sort of safe-guard to his 
conduct and protection against his own feelings, while mentally 
calling her rather an incubus, if not, under present circumstances, 
even a bore. In the early stages of love a man’s passion increases 
in a way that quite staggers him at each new meeting with the 
girl who has bewitched him. Absence, of course, also adds to it 
greatly but gradually. Even Horace had no idea how beautiful, 


_how perfectly lovely, he thought Miss Harding until to-night. 


The fact was her real beauties were growing upon him, while to 
the faults of her face he was becoming used, nay, he was getting 
to love them, and call them beauties too. Then there was Acton. 
Miss Camilla had been very nice, as lovers call it, to Horace, but 
there was nothing in her conduct incompatible with that odious 
Miss Laffinch’s tale of her caring for Mr. Acton. The heartache 
is, I believe, the jocular name for love. Well, young Brudenell 
had to-night not a merely figurative or moral pain in that region, 
but a real, positive, physical sensation very like aching on the left 
side of the chest. 

“T wonder what they are about now,” he said, and he toosought 
the ball-room. 

There was Camilla, whirling away with his friend Forbes. 
Well, that was bearable ; he didn’t mind Jack so much. Acton 
was, he thought, rather ostentatiously “sitting out,” as it is 
called, and seemed to be watching her, though not rudely, of 
course. But from the very first there was something—what shall 
I say ?—galling, offensive to Horace, that seemed to him more 
than irreverential, in the way Acton allowed himself to look at 
Miss Harding. Toned down, as it could not fail to be by the 
stringent laws of good manners, and the offender’s habits of refined 
society, yet there was a quality—a boldness—in the glance, which 
Horace would have detested even if he had not felt personally 
attracted by the lady in question; and the fact of its being but 
slightly indicated, instead of vulgarly expressed, only added to 
our hero’s indignation. Determined not to be like him in any- 
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thing, and believing, rightly, I think, that few girls appre: 
sighing, Brudeneil sought a partner. 

“T’ll have the ugliest girl in the room,” he said, grim! 
have the pleasure of pleasing somebody, if not myself. 
enjoys a dance like a plain, unnoticed girl who seldom get 
at least by such a fellow and such a dancer as Iam.” Yo) 
was talking in strict confidence to himself, and probably 
men don’t mind a little conceit then. So he chose Miss 
the gawky daughter of their vicar at Massing, who ful! 
trated his meaning. She simply beamed with happin 
remembered and talked of that dance for many a leo 
afterwards. 

If it had been only a square dance, the compliment 
have delighted her, but a waltz, Oh! and to be chosen bef: 
one else in the room! Oh! oh! and by the nicest young 
the whole county. Oh! oh! oh! 

The dance over, Brudenell felt some of that soothing ¢ 
eency which always follows a good action, and, alas! robs 
much of its merit. He danced the quadrille with Lady I 
and whiled away the time between that dance and the lau 
doing the agreeable to her ladyship’s large and slightly bo 
party. 

At length the moment came, as all moments have a 
doing. Nothing worth noting happened during the various 
of that unaccountably popular dance. A waltz or gallop, 
polka you may dance; you can talk out a quadrille wi! 
few interruptions, but in the lancers, dancing and talkin 
alike delusions and snares. There is happily an ever-g 
custom, now much in favour, which consists in the lady sa 
her partner when he leads her out, supposing that is, tha’ 
are tolerably acquainted : 

‘If you don’t mind, I had so much rather sit and talk thi 
—you are sure you don’t care ? Thanks. Where shall w 
The staircase is coolest. Come along.” If the man isa | 


former he may feel wounded, but generally speaking he is 


ful. It is an excellent plan for the girl, such an economy in : 
They do say, too, that many a hesitating wooer has been bi 


tothe point by it. It may be so. I can only say “ Try it,” | 


to avoid revolving in a crush, or to escape a stupid square 
Horace and his partner, however, had executed their lancer | 
with exemplary precision, and were now too anxious to walt 
one another to dream of shirking the coming ecstasy, acco) 
they only strolled round the set*of smaller rooms during t! 
minutes’ interval they had to fill up. 

‘So you never met Mr. Acton before ?” said Lilla. 

“* Never.” 
_ “Tam sure you will like him, he is so very nice,” pursu 
innocently. 
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“Well, I don’t know,” and Horace thought, “ Has she no better 
way of entertaining me than praising up that fellow Acton.” 

* You don’t think you shall ?” said Camilla. 

“Oh, I am sorry. But how can you tell at first sight? I be- 
lieve in love at first sight, but not in one man dispassionately 
reading another all in a moment.” 

** One may dislike without reading.” 

** I do not understand.” 

‘One may have heard things.” 

“ Tam sure,” put in Lilla, with some heat, “ if you have heard 
anything against Mr. Acton it was false.” 

‘¢ She does care for him, confound him,” said Horace to himself. 
Then, aloud, “ I see you will listen to no word against him.” 

“Why shouldI? He is my friend, and—and——” 

“Pray do not trouble to explain,” said Horace, trying des- 
perately to appear cold, but fairly trembling all over. 

“Do not mistake me, Mr. Brudenell. Believe me, it is my 
sense of justice alone that —— ” 

“ But I have heard nothing against your friend.” 

“ But I thought you said ——” 

“That what I had heard made me dislike him.” 

* Yet it was not to his disparagement ?” 

** On the contrary, to his glory, to his immense credit and glory.” 

“Oh, Mr. Brudenell, I little thought you were one—lI cannot 
believe it—one to give way to unworthy feelings, feelings of envy, 
of repining at another’s grand and noble qualities,” and a look 
of real pain came over the girl’s face. 

‘And pray why not ? Why have I not a right to be as bad as 
I please ?” 

For the instant he was sure she did not love him, yet finding he 
could move her so, he sought consolation in exercising his power. 
It was better than nothing. 

“ Because,” replied Lilla, “because you could be so good.” 

" Good : It is the last accusation that was ever brought against 
me.’ 

“Do not scorn the epithet. Remember anybody—every convict 
—can be bad ; but to be good is so difficult.” 

** You do not mean to say you find it so?” 

She turned full upon him, her lips parted to speak. Then she 
checked herself, and said: “ If you only knew.” 

And unaccountably Horace’s thoughts went to her father. 
There was a pause, and they sat down. Presently Horace said: 

“If I only thought you cared ever so little whether I was 
good.” In an almost inaudible tone, her eyes on her fan, she 
murmured, very seriously : 

** T do care.” 

“ Well,” he said, “I do not think my feeling against Mr. Acton 
was unworthy, under the cireumstances.” 
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i Again she said : 
4 4 “ T do not understand.” i 

| 3 « What I had heard, been assured of, made me furiously 
of him.” 

“Jealous! But for that you, you must care for some o1 

4 her young face betrayed the deepest concern ; “and yo 
i P think not only that he, but she, the girl or woman he—O} 
ia you tell me more? You would if you knew—— 

There was no semblance of a blush, but still the san 
rather scared look. It was indeed so pronounced that th: 
man asked himself if she were not acting. 

“Perhaps,” she added, * you do not mean jealous in lov: 

“ That is just what I do mean.” 

“Then you——” 

‘Oh, Miss Harding, if I had any pride I could not, after 
have heard, I could not tell you that—and yet I thought | 
proud. Even as a child they said it would be my bane. 
seen you but three times, but have you not already dis 
that 4 

‘“ Hush!” said Lilla. But her lover could not tell whet! 
meant the exclamation to stop him in any case, or whether 
caused by the entrance of two individuals whom he had no! 
These were no other than the little doctor, McFinn, and hi 
tégé, the boiled asparagus. With tipsy pertinacity, the Hil 
had been pursuing his intended introduction ever since Bru 
overheard his audacious design planned forth at the buff 
mealy young man being a mere fly in the claws. of a ; 
Here, at length, was the long sought opportunity. 











‘And how are ye, Miss Harding, anyway? It’s centuri 


I’ve been lucking for yer. And how is her dear ladyshi; 
night ?” 


He had taken her hand, and stood pressing it like some forgot 


| object he might be unconsciously playing with. 
| @ “ You know, Doctor McFinn, that I do not come from | 
: Lady Prendergast wrote this morning in her usual spirits, 
j now, by a well-timed jerk, Camilla extricated her hand. 
Here the little man, after bowing to Brudenell, whom h: 


friend, who had hitherto been hiding behind him, a pictur: 


awkwardness 





seizing him by the shoulder, he hauled him up, 





| 3 it the next dance you'll be givin’ him, Miss?” Lilla had no’ 

4 acquired the art of snubbing. How a London belle of a few se 
pities the débutante for not knowing how not to dance with 
wrong sortof men! Of course, until what are called the “ ro) 
are learnt, every one is victimised more or less; but, later on, | 
is nothing wherein a girl’s good or bad breeding becomes 
VOL, IX, 





I 


met at Massing, stepped back, and seizing the poor young cad, ! 


H ' said, “ Allow me to introduce me very particklar friend Mr. Taci 
Webley, a splendid dancer, and a cousin of Lord Lochmahoney. 
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apparent than in the way in which she succeeds in dancing only 
with such partners as she wishes to dance with. 

Your second-rate girl clumsily puts herself in the wrong. She 
has no'real delicacy or self-respect, so thinks it very fine to imitate 
Lady Suprema Voltier in not dancing with little Shuffleround. 
But note the different modus operandi, for her ladyship happens 
to be one of the right sort. 

Miss Cocktail—to borrow the nomenclature of the turf—begins 
by formally accepting Mr. Shuffleround for waltz, say number 
five, and as she has not so many partners as she could desire, 
really means to stand up with him if she gets no more eligible 
offer. Mr. Shuffleround, who has perhaps refrained from going on 
to another ball on account of this very waltz, for he has some savoir 
vivre, though he cannot dance, comes up at the appointed time 
to claim it. Miss Cocktail says: 

“Oh, I’m engaged for this.” 

“ T think,” says Mr. Shuffleround, “if you'll kindly consult your 
card, you will find it is to me.” 

“ Oh, I have promised this to Lord Ritch. I suppose I must 
have made a mistake.” 

“Well, then,” falters Mr. Shuffleround, meaning that now is 
the time to rectify it, for he saw his lordship make his entrée not 
ten minutes ago. But even as he speaks, Miss Cocktail cooll 
glides her hand into the young earl’s proffered arm, and leaves the 
jilted one standing there without further ceremony. Probably 
several people have witnessed the little scene, which does not 
improve matters for Shuffleround. Everybody knows that Lord 
Ritch is one of the finest movers in London, and a good deal else 
besides, which poor Mr. Shuffleround is not. 

Now observe. Shuffleround had also tried to secure a dance from 
Lady Suprema; but with infinite tact she had avoided giving either 
what he wanted or the slightest offence. There are various ways 
of doing this. To start with, if there be disinclination on the 
part of young ladies generally to dance with a certain man, this 
is, of course, founded on certain reasons. Well, the man must 
be himself aware of these, or else he is a fool, ‘and being such 
he seeks suffering; knowing them, he should show a becoming 
diffidence. In a word, if Lady Suprema snubs either man or 
woman, you may safely say that they eompel her to do it with 
their eyes wide open, and are entitled to no quarter. 

Society has made certain rules for itself, as long as people 
observe which, no individual can force another to choose between 
being rude and doing something they do not wish to do, although 
ill-bred people are for ever trying to force those above them into 
one of these two alternatives. Thus Lady Suprema tells little 
Shuffleround—adhering as nearly to the truth as may be—either 
that she does not know how long she will be able to stay, or bein 
rather tired would rather not engage herself beforehand, or that 
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she is already rather confused as to whom she is engaged 
remembering how Shuffleround waltzes, she accords h 
a square dance, and so forth. 

But even if she for once took sucha course as Miss Cock‘ 
differently would she manage it! As soon as Lord Ritch as 
she would send for or find Mr. Shuffleround, apologise to 
her stupidity, say that he would do her a great favour, : 
her out of a tiresome dilemma, if he would accept th: 
before or the dance after; even that she had something pa 
to talk of with Lord Ritch, who could not stay, or fift: 


things which the right sort of woman always has sufi 


mother-wit to think of. If, however, little Shuffleround 

enough to say, “I value the privilege of dancing with y 
much to give it up,” it is then he, and not Lady Supren 
becomes responsible for his discomfiture, which naturally f 


as it is needless to add that Lord Ritch is to have the day 


any case. 

There was a strong instance of the Nemesis which 
fortuitous rudeness only quite recently at a ball in Mayfair. 

A certain baronet, not very rich, but whom the Miss Co 
in question would have given one of her eyes to secure, had 
taken a strong fancy to her, and after due consideration, h 
made up his mind to propose. When, lo! Miss Cocktail, un 
alike of his intentions or his vicinity, enacted, almost at his } 
just such a scene as the one described between her, Mr. §! 


round and Lord Ritch. How little did she dream that al! 


moment, and for the sake of a waltz with a crack partn 
lost a husband—a chance of marrying such as she will 
find again. 


The baronet changed colour, and merely saying to hi 


‘No, I will never wed a snob at heart,” dismissed Miss Co 
from his thoughts from that moment. 


But to return to Miss Harding. She knew nothing, it is tr 


all these little finesses—of how to have her own way, 
wounding nobody; but she, at least, knew her ignorance. 
knew that one of her race must not be underbred, and 


rather have figured with every snob in the room, and there 
plenty here to-night, than sin in the other direction by w 


wounding anyone. 







Notwithstanding the doctor’s flourish about the asparagus’ 


dancing powers, Camilla, all inexperienced as she was, intuit 
felt misgivings there anent, and finally compromised matte) 
a quadrille. The long expected waltz for her and Horace 
struck joyful] y upon their ears, and off they tripped once mo. 


the ball-room. 


There is, I think, something very pathetic—all reservat 
made on the score of conventionality and the gas-lit crowd 
which it takes place—something really pathetic, | say, in a y 
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man’s arm first encircling for a waltz the waist of the girl he loves, 
and hopes, however vaguely, to make his wife. He feels a mingled 
appreciation and reverence, as he entwines her, which he will 
never forget, even if he lives to be ninety. | 

What though a hundred thoughtless and irreverent arms, kept 
in order by worldly fear, have clasped that waist before! It is 
none the less sacred to him. And she, the girl? If she has 
already begun to care for him, or even to know that she is above 
other women in his eyes, does she not divine very nearly what is 
passing in his mind? A slight and involuntary thrill runs 
through her as they move off, but almost imperceptible as it is, yet 
he feels it and thrills back : 


“QO joys of youth! O joys of youth!” 


But little was said and much felt during that waltz; and 
Brudenell told himself as it ended that Camilla was sweet to that 
degree that moss-roses, violets and sweet-briar were nowhere in 
the race with her. He had even visions of a cabin by some 
distant sea, and what more impossible chimeras I know not; but 
he ended with this rather odd self-communing: 

“No, I shall never—mind, never, Iam quite sure of that—care 
to take any other woman to my heart. But is such ecstatic love 
after all the end and aim of life? Is any such rapture worth the 
forfeiting of position, the peace of one’s relations, the wealth of 
one’s children? No. They may possibly be combined; if so, I 
will marry Miss Harding; but, if I must choose between these 
things and her, I will not marry her. Only adieu, then, to love— 
or anything like it—for Horace Brudenell in this world! He 
must become the man of sterner ambitions, of more generally 
useful, if less gentle, pursuits.” 

And when he had told himself thus much, he morally patted 
himself on the back for having his warmest feelings so well in 
hand. He thought it highly wise and creditable in so young a 
man to be so clear-sighted, so unbiassed, so well able to weigh 
the pros and cons of his position, and steer his course with a firm 
hand, even amid the distracting billows of admiration, jealousy 
and passion: “ Let him who thinks himself secure, tremble lest 
he fall.” 

So that was all this clever young man knew about himself or 
the matter in hand. Well, a man who is incapable of being 
turned into a perfectly helpless simpleton by beauty—at least once 
in his life—is no man, because he does not to the full appreciate 
beauty, grace, charm, helplessness, esprit, in fine, all that goes to 
make up a really irresistible woman. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


HorRACE was now ordered to take a sister of Lady Four 
young widow—down to supper; I mean up, for the exig of 
the Town hall required an ascent. This Mrs. Preakness de d 
her reputation of being very good fun, rather too much e 
rattletrap order, perhaps, but still very pleasant, and ji 1e 
woman to sweep the cobwebs out of your brain with a couple of 
sentences and a peal of laughter. The two would doubtle ( 
greatly enjoyed their repast, for the supper had been goi n 
nearly an hour, and there was no longer any crowd—every) 
some forty in number, being, at this moment, able to sit d 
but for the fact that Miss Harding and her cavalier were 
other end of the table, quite in sight, but out of earshot, tha 
seemed far more engrossed in conversing than in eating, an at 
the gentleman’s name was Acton. Horace wished Mrs. Prea . 
anywhere but by his side; yet even had a fairy whisked he: 
how would that have benefited him, since he could not go and 
disturb the couple whose perfectly correct proceeding so 
annoyed him? But there was something more. He had ob | 
Lilla’s willing consent to give him the first waltz after supper. | 
she seemed to him to have forgotten everything in the world « 
the individual she was conversing with, and had not once . 
glance towards the other end of the table. Therefore, Hora: 
himself that if Mrs. Preakness, who appeared both hungry and 
thirsty, should dawdle unduly over the little banquet, 
naturally, he could not hurry her, a ready excuse would b 
nished to Miss Harding, in his unavoidable absence, for transferring 
that waltz—and it is proverbially the dance of the evening—to 
his rival; even, that is, if Miss Camilla should condese: to 
remember the existence of poor Horace at all. Unable to sw 
solid food under this trial, the young man, who, for al 
boasted philosophy, was fairly love-sick, kept tossing off bu 
after bumper of champagne in the endeavour to assuag: 
devouring thirst. He had one excuse, he knew it: would not 1 
him tipsy. His brain, if not his heart, was constitutionally dif 
to upset. No amount of that honest but not powerful Sillery 
have unsteadied his gait, however it might unloosen his to: 

His voluble companion kept up an unceasing flow of light 
nothings, which entailed the very meagrest response from 
Your inveterate talker is quite above being checked by 
trifles as meat and drink, and so Horace was enabled, wit! 
seeming rude, to concentrate almost his entire attention upon 
pair whose proceedings cost him such profoundly interesting 
pain. 

As iil luck would have it, the topic, whatever it may have 
Which Lilla and Acton had hitherto been so eagerly discu: 
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now came abruptly to an end, and Acton forthwith directed all his 
energies to criticising and ridiculing the decorations and arrange- 
ments of the supper table—things which, truth to tell, amply lent 
themselves to such a pursuit. He was a young man of quiet, un- 
demonstrative ways, and, therefore, although you could see he 
was sneering and quizzing at something, it was exceedingly diffi- 
cult to know what that something might be. 


“Trifles light as air, 
Are to the jealous confirmations strong 


As proofs of Holy Writ.” 


Horace Brudenell, who saw those eyes he already hi: ry directed 
boldly straight down the table in a line with him, who likewise 
saw his lips curl, and his whole face assume a look of amused con- 
tempt, who watched him slightly bend and carelessly drop some 
remarks to Miss Harding, which evidently amused both speaker 
and listener, Horace, I say, suddenly jumped to the rash and 
rather stupid conclusion that he—he, Horace Brudenell, was the 
object of this satire, the butt of young Acton’s remarks. He w 
seized with sudden fury, and never so much as asked himself whether 
he might not be mistaken. We have seen that he plumed him- 
self upon his coolness, his self-control, but such as remained to 
him under this supposed insult was all concentrated upon re- 
taining his outward composure. However he may have deceived 
himself as to the power he exercised over his feelings—and are 
we not all dupes in this ?—he could boast with truth that no out- 
ward act of his short life had been very rash. He was, besides, 
de trop bonne vie to do anything which might cause a row, at all 
events before ladies. Yet his anger burnt only the more fiercely 
for being smothered in decorum. As he anticipated, the pair he 

jas watching presently rose, as with one accord and a light, 
joyous step, and sped from the room. He thought, too, that the 
lady took the proffered arm with a shade too much confidence and 
abandon. A moment later, an exceptionally intoxicating waltz 
struck clearly upon his ear. After that, even the gushing Mrs. 
Preakness, engrossed as she still was in her talk, herself, and her 
supper, could not but notice the change which had come over her 
companion. 

“Good gracious!” she cried, “are you ill ? ” 

* Till! Oh, dear no ; what makes you ask? ” 

“You look suddenly—I don’t know what. And I declare you 
have had no supper! ” 

“J—I am not hungry. Pray do not mind me.” 

“But I do mind you, very much. It is the heat of the room ? 
You are dead tired ? No? Then what?” 

“No, no, I am often pale and, and—absent in manner. Allow 
me to fill your glass ? ” 








“But tell me -I quite forgot, vou are no doubt engaged for 
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this dance, and here am I, who don’t dance, keeping you from 
your partner.” 

“Oh, never mind, no doubt she will console herself with some- 
one else.” 

And as he said this there was a look—a bitterness that revealed 
to good-natured Mrs. Preakness, at least, part of the truth. She 
rose at once, and hurried Horace downstairs. As they reached the 
ball-room, who should be standing just inside, with their backs to 
the doorway, but Acton and Miss Harding. 

“‘ Now, don’t mind me,” said Mrs. Preakness, disengaging herself; 
“you know I want no cavalier,” and she disappeared in the 
throng. 

“No, no,” Lilla was saying, with much emphasis; “ I tell you | 
promised. I cannot, indeed, I cannot.” 

“ But why ?” urged Acton. “ Why in the name of goodness, 
since he’s not here ? ” 

* But he may come.” 

*‘T declare to you, the widow will chain him this half hour. She 
is beginning all over again. As we got up from table she went 
back to the soup. Ha, ha, ha!” 

Every word of this little dialogue Brudenell, of course, heard. 

*“] beg your pardon,” he said, addressing the young man, his 
voice trembling in spite of him as he did so. Then, turning to 
Lilla: “I have the pleasure of being engaged to you for this 
dance.” 

“ Yes,” she said, quite simply, and with a friendly inclination of 
the head to Acton, who looked unmistakably disappointed she took 
Horace’s arm with a serenity which made it impossible to divine 
whether she a, in or regretted the exchange. 

Well, he had got her; that much he had at least accomplished. 
She did not seem in the least tired, and danced as perfectly as 
ever, with that springy suppleness which, alas! endures but two 
or three years, sometimes only during a girl’s first season. 

But her partner was too perturbed, too miserable, to derive any 
pleasure even from dancing with his soul’sideal. You cannot enjoy 
a lovely view, or the beautiful in any shape unless the spirit is 
fairly at peace. A man may passionately enjoy pouring brandy 
down his throat, or pushing about golden piles upon the gambler’s 
green cloth, but the things’ that are good and pure shall not delight 
him until, at least, some degree of calmness has been restored. 
Horace made but few pauses during this dance, because he hardly 
trusted himself to speak until he should have made up his mind 
what to say. Tell her much, that very night, he must and would; 
but the electricity was yet only accumulating throughout the cloud, 
it had still to find concentration and expression in the thunderbolt. 

Camilla saw that he was strangely altered, and vainly sought the 
cause. She guessed him somewhat jealous of Acton, to be sure, 
but, considering that the latter had given him no possible cause of 
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offence—that it was nothing more, in fact, than that ordinary feel- 
ing which one good-looking young man, w hen they both admire the 
same woman, has for another good-looking young man—she could 
not at all solve the mystery. Not liking to ask questions, she 
talked about the people around them; but Horace’s answers were 
deplorable. She was beginning to wonder whether this puzzle 
would keep her awake long after she sought her pillow, when the 
dance came to an end. They took one turn round the room, arm 
in arm, and then, suddenly, the young man said, rather as if 
awakening from a dream: 

“Would you mind coming and sitting with me in one of those 
rooms over there for a few minutes? I—lI want to ask you about 
something.” 

“Mind? Not the least. It is much cooler and pleasanter.” 

So he led her in silence, and they picked out a retired nook for 
achat. After they were seated, Horace cleared his throat, and said: 

‘Do not be offended with me,” and then he paused. 

“JT am sure I shall not. Trust me.” 

“IT must tell you, then, I had formed the—the very highest 
opinion of you.” 

He paused again, but this time she made no sign. 

“‘T fancied,” he pursued, “that you liked me—not much—but 
well enough, upon our short acquaintance, to hope that we might 
soon become friends.” 

“<I like you very much, indeed,” she said, low. 

“And yet,” he said, “ when to-night a friend of yours behaved to 
me disgracefully——” 

** A friend of mine ?” 

“Yes. Mr. Acton.” 

“How? What has he done?” 

The candid surprise of this exclamation fairly staggered Brude- 
nell ; yet he went on to say: 

“When he ventured to do so you joined in the laugh.” 

‘You must be strangely mistaken. I am sure you are.” 

“‘T think not.” 

“Tell me more. When was this ?” 

** Do you mean to say, on your honour, that upstairs, just now, 
he was not turning me into ridicule ? ” 

“TI give you my word that your name was not even mentioned. 
No reference of any kind was ever made to you. I saw you come 
in with Mrs. Preakness and sit down, but you were so far off, I 
never thought of making any sign. Oh! you do believe me?” 

“7 must, since you give your word. But what, then, was the 
object of your sarcasm ? It was evident you were both sneering at 
something.” 

“Of our—Oh, I_remember now-—ha, ha, ha! It shows how 
careful one should be! We were laughing over the highly provin- 
cial decorations of the table. That centre piece)” 
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Horace felt small. Had he then been furious with a scarecrow, 
a creature of his fevered brain? No matter, he hated Acton, and 
went on : 

“Even so. Mr. Acton had no right to urge you, as I could not 
help hearing him’ do, to give him the last waltz, after you expressly 
told him you were engaged to me.” 

Listen to these two talking! Can anything be more flat than 
their language, more petty and commonplace than their subject ? 
Yet thus it is ever with lovers. Their converse is all looks, tones, 
and mesmerism, and the poor words get the worst of it. So when- 
ever an author or dramatist puts fine things into the mouths of 
his love-makers we instinctively feel that it is not real! 

“ But,” answered Camilla, “ we had that moment left you in 
attendance on the lady you had taken to supper, and—-—” 

“Oh, of course you defend him,” broke out Horace, for once 
quite forgetting his manners. 

“‘ IT defend all my friends when they are unjustly attacked,” said 
Camilla, flushing up, for it pained her to see him rude. 

Then he said, recklessly : 

“Oh, of course, I am wrong throughout. Wrong upstairs, 
wrong about the waltz. Mr. Acton is a piece of perfection, and 
I’m a fool not to see it.” 

“ But, you see, I would not give him the dance.” 

The tone in which she said this is indescribable. He shot a 
quick glance at her; he had been looking down, his elbows on his 
knees, to see if her face confirmed her tone, and said, quite 
gently, 

“No, you didn’t,” and his look added, “ bless you.” 

Now, whether Miss Harding was more of a woman already than 
anyone gave her credit for, and wanted Horace to propose to her 
that night, or whether she was still so much of a child as to give 
way toa childish impulse to break through conventionality, is a 
point which each one had better decide for himself, but, no sooner 
did their eyes meet, than she laid her little hand down on the back 
of her lover’s, and said, with a whole world of tenderness : 

“What is the matter?” 

To Horace it was an electric shock. 

“The matter ?” he echoed, his whole face aflame; “ do you not 
know that I love you—have loved you, adored you, from the first 
night we met ? ” 

This was hardly true, but he believed it at the time. 

So the fatal word was spoken—spoken without premeditation, 
spite of all his boasted prudence ; wrung out of him literally by 
a coup de main. 

She threw herself back with her head against the wall—they 
sat upon a very narrow uncomfortable rout seat—closed her eyes, 
and murmured, 
“JT am so glad.” 
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Then, looking to see that they were quite alone, he bent and 
kissed her cheek. The cheek blushed but she did not move, so 
he kissed the blush. It was done! When a man of the slightest 
honour tells a woman—at any rate a lady—that he loves her, he is 
as good or as bad as married to her if she wishes it. 

Will it be believed that no idea that he had been caught ever 
entered Horace’s head? His uncle, Lady Susan, his prospects, all, 
it is true, flashed before his mind’s eye at this juncture, but all he 
felt was delight. He loved Camilla ten thousand times more 
ardently than two minutes before, and he revelled wildly in the 
double thought that she did love him, and therefore could not love 
his supposed rival Acton. Why, how ridiculous his fears had been. 
He felt at this moment that he could absolutely hug that mis- 
guided young man for his groundless and most harsh suspicions of 
him. He said: 

“T feel we have now so many things to say, one hardly knows 
where to begin.” 

Miss Harding was bending forward now, with her eyes down ; 
she said : 

“Do you believe in presentiments ? ” 

“In yours I do.” 

“Then I hope you are wrong, for I have a fear—a fear that 
there are all kinds of obstacles in our way.” 

‘‘ We will overcome them; but of what kind are they? ” 

“Some I can imagine, but there may come others of which 
neither of us dream, and they frighten me.” 

He pressed her hand. 

“Great happiness,” she said, with charming shyness, “ is, they 
declare, always hard to believe in.” 

“ But,” he interrupted, “ yours, if you are good enough to call 
it so, is nothing to compare with mine, and I have no fears.” 

“Men are so brave!” 

Here one of those busy bodies who are always being sent to see 
after people—or else pretending that they are so—appeared upon 
the scene, to say Lady Fouroaks was assembling her forces previous 
to departure, that the omnibus was to start first, then the 
brougham, and last the landau. 

“Thanks,” said Miss Harding; “I am in the landau. Lady 
Fouroaks said we were all to go back as we came. I will come in 
a few minutes.” 

The ambassador slunk away. He felt snubbed, he did not know 
why. 

“ And when shall I see youagain?” asked Brudenell, anxiously ; 
“may I ride over to-morrow ?” 

““N—no,” Camilla replied, with a little frightened look which 
puzzled him. 

“Then when? But make it soon.” 

‘*T—T will write,” she said; “I am almost afraid. Oh, it is not 
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my fault,” and she heaved a deep sigh, and an anxious look stole 
over her young face. “I shall be dying to see you again, you 
know it, do you not ?” 

*‘ T hope it.” 

« You will have to.believe everything I say in future ;” this with 
a touch of playfulness. “ But,” and now she was grave again, “ it 
is about oo ‘ma. She would see at once that we were not as we 
were. I—I—had better tell her.” 

" But, of course. I thought you would tell her to-morrow first 
thing.” 

She turned to him as though to declaim such an intention. 
Then said, very quietly: 

“You don’t know Lady Prendergast; oh, how much I have to 
explain to you. I will write it.” 

Here the busy body returned to say that the omnibus had 
started. 

» The lovers jumped up. They had forgotten him and his errand. 

As Horace brought her down, he asked his new fiancée: “ And 
when—when may I expect a letter? How I shall count the 
minutes till it comes!” 

She pressed the arm she was taking. 

“ You shall hear the day after to-morrow—no, I forgot, I shall 
not get home to Silvermead in time. But, stay, itis now morning, 
so it is to-day I return. To-morrow will be Friday—Saturday 
morning you shall hear.” 

They had reached the crowd of departing guests. All was hurry 
and confusion. Acton had got Miss Harding’s things, and now 
proceded to put them on. It did not matter. Horace had ceased 
being jealous, for the time being at least. He stood by, and gave 
her his arm again to take her to the carriage. 

“ Good night,” she whispered; “ God bless you,” oh, so tenderly. 

And, watching his opportunit y, he managed to whisper back : 

“ Good night, my love.’ 

And she was gone. 

True, the day had almost come. 

The April morn; but lovers have no sympathy with sunlight, 
and these two preferred to keep up the fiction that it was yet 
night. How could they have said “Good morning,” with any 
satisfaction or poetry ? 

Needless to tell that Brudenell danced no more. Not although 
Miss Larch cast a piteous glance at him as he passed. Why he 
returned to the ball-room at all he hardly knew. Perhaps to see 
how hideous it looked without his lady; though this was such a 
foregone conclusion as to be hardly worth the testing. But those 
who ‘care to follow the ways and thoughts of lovers must be con- 
tent to find them supremely strange, inconsistent and unaccount- 
able. 


In the delirium of fever one does not expect people to be 
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rational. Another quarter of an hour saw Horace driving back to 
Massing through the grey dawn. He now set himself once more 
to analyse his feelings, even as he had done during his former 
drive. Horace, as we have seen, was much given to this practice ; 
one which is occasionally, if not often, compatible with the 
strongest passions, the warmest natures, and is indeed a sort of 
counterpoise which Nature supplies to keep some few, at least, of 
her most ardent children within bounds. So that if our hero was 
not at this period of his career more sane than other lovers, he 
had, at all events, much method in his madness. 

We will not, however, pry into his thoughts again on this 
occasion. Suffice it to say that while his heart prevented his 
regretting in any degree what he had done, his keen self-scrutiny 
yet made him arrive clearly enough at the conclusion, just as he 
drove in at his uncle’s gates, that although, as has been emphati- 
cally said before, he had never, during the night, been noticeably 
under the influence of wine, yet had he happened to have drunk 
nothing but water, he would probably not have made his rather 
premature declaration to Miss Harding. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Sirk Howard BRUDENELL was the !ast man you would care to keep 
waiting ; if, that is, you had any wish to remain on his good books. 

Young heads are “heavy sleepers, and, as a rule, Horace loved 
his eight hours of bed when he had them to spare as well as most, 
people of his age. But when love first invades the youthful 
breast food and sleep are the principal things that it discounts. 
I say first invades, but in many natures the phenomena are 
repeated as often as the malady returns. That old-fashioned idea, 
by-the-by, that if you can love more than once you never re: lly 
love at all, is now, I believe, quite exploded. No, love is not any 
longer ranked among the diseases you can only have once, and 
therefore inoculation no more avails in its regard. 

Horace slept little and feverishly after the ball, and, when 
called at eight o’clock to jump up immediately was rather a relief 
than otherwise. Accordingly at nine he found himself seated 
as usual opposite his prim and stately uncle at breakfast. Sir 
Howard despised curiosity as undignified, but for all that he felt a 
considerable degree of it exciting him this morning, only he strove 
to elevate the sensation by changing its name into legitimate in- 
terest, and even this he would not manifest by asking questions if he 
could make his nephew talk, and supply the information he desired 
without that process. But the latter was by no means in a humour 
to discourse of the events of the night; so after Sir Howard had 
abused the weather, which had turned rainy, and talked for some 
time about Mr. Branding, the agent, and various matters relating 
to the estate—things in which Horace exhibited to-day a strong 
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but fictitious interest, in the hope of reducing discussion upon the 
ball at Hasham to the narrowest possible dimensions, Sir Howard 
said, looking considerately out of the window, 

“ Well, and you have told me nothing about the ball. How— 
how did you get on with Lady Susan ?” 

‘‘Qh, none of the Caulfield party were there.” 

‘Not there! Why Lady Caulfield told me hersel : 

“JT know, uncle, but news came of the death of some relation 
—only an old cousin of eighty, or somebody of that sort—any 
how they were not there.” 

‘‘ How very provoking!” said the uncle with feeling. 

“ Well, it can’t be helped,” replied the nephew, with beautiful 
resignation. 

“Why, I declare, Horace, you seem quite pleased !” 

“Eh!—I?” 

“Yes. I believe you boys hate anything that prevents your 
flirting round with every pretty girl in the room, making as much 
love as you please to them all.” 

Sir Howard was really annoyed and irritated. He thought if 
Lady Susan was not there that Horace ought to deplore her 
absence, whether he cared personally for her or not. 

“Oh, uncle!” said the latter, just to say something. 

An event of the night before now recurred to Sir Howard's 
mind which he had made very light of at the time; first because 
it came from the unreliable Miss Laffinch, and then because he 
thought he had so tickled Horace’s ambition on the score of the 
marquis’ rich daughter as to render him impervious to the charms 
of what he called an insignificant little chit like Miss Harding. 

When the rubber had broken up, and while the whisty old 


Colonel was helping himself to a final brandy-and-soda, Laffinch 
had whispered to Sir Howard— 


“T know something.” 
“Yes?” 


“T’ve found something out, and thought I’d give youthe hint.” 

‘You are very kind.” 

“ Couldn’t tell you the other night, because he was here.” 

** He—who?” 

“ Why, Master Horace, to be sure.” 

“ What of him ?” said the Baronet, coldly. Had this horrid old 
cat’s omniscience already penetrated the Lady Susan’s design, or 
what other plans had the old woman invented for interfering in 
his private affairs? She was all very well as a fourth at whist, 
when it was a question of having her or dummy; but in every 
other relation of life the Laffinch was to be kept at once at arm’s 
length and in good humour. 

** He’s in love.” 


“J dare say,” said Sir Howard indifferently, to disappoint 
her, : 
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‘Shall I tell you who with ?” 

“‘T really don’t care.” 

“Then I do,” retorted the spinster, savagely, “for I think its 
a trap.” 

“ A trap! what do you mean?” 

“Aha! what Isay. A trap, a trap, a trap,” she snapped out, 
hammering on the successful word which had extorted a question 
from Sir Howard. Still he knew his interlocutor too well to 
“rise” much. 

“Believe me you are mistaken,” he said with all his wonted 
hauteur. 

“Not I. I never am.” 

The Colonel had gone to bed, so now she spoke out. 

“That Harding girl, you know, the daughter of that disreput- 
able adventurer. ‘That horrid, scheming old Lady Prendergast 
loves her grandchild wildly and would stick at nothing to get her 
married respectably. The little minx—obeying orders, no doubt 
—made a dead set at him the moment they met, so I am told.’ 

* Indeed!” 

** And you should have only seen the indecent way she marched 
him off to the conservatory the day I dined there.” 

** But you told me the other evening that she cared for someone 
else.” 

“For Acton, yes; he’s the amant de ceur, but she knows Lord 
Hammersley will never consent. If she catches poor Horace 
though, you will see nice doings when she has become Mrs. 
Brudenell. She takes after her father. Que voulez vous! It’s 
in the blood !” 

** But-—but—-—” said the now anxious uncle, moved in spite of 
himself, “ What leads you to suppose that my nephew cares——” 

“What leads me ?” she asked, mocking his tone impudently, 
for she saw now that she held him, and it was her nature always 
to become insupportable when she could afford it, as it was also a 
part of her system. 

** What leads me? My good Sir Howard, a few nights ago I sat 
alone with your nephew on this very sofa. I thought—for I have 
always taken a deep interest in your family—that I would just 
ascertain which way the windblew. Accordingly I told him some- 
thing of little Harding’s manege with young Acton, of their more 
than compromising goings-on; in fact——well, you should have only 
seen him! The poor boy turned all colours, and positively went 
all of a shake.” 

“ My dear lady. I really think you exaggerate—uninten- 
tionally of course, but PM 





“Exaggerate! 1? My dear Sir Howard, ask anybody. I am 
well known to be always under the mark.” 

This in a shrill tone of indignation. 

“Are you?” scoffed her listener to himself. “ It’s probably 
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only a trick of hers just to give herself importance.” Then 
aloud, 

“ Well, well, my good friend, I am grateful for your kindly in- 
terest. I have reason to know, however, that if my nephew has, 
as you suppose, any fancy for Miss Harding, it is of the most 
transient, nature.” 

“ You would hardly say so if you had witnessed our very brief 
interview,” persisted the lady unflinchingly. His idea could be 
nothing less than marriage, for he was beginning to question me 
about that gambling father of the girl’s when you and the Colonel 
came in from your wine.’ 

“ Well, well, I must see to it. I repeat, dear Miss Laflfinch, 
that I thank you. Good night—good night.” 

And thus he had dismissed both his guest and the subject, but 
now that chance had prevented what Sir Howard not unreasonably 
considered a promising first move in his game; now, too, that 
Horace seemed so unnaturally serene under the disappointment of 
the Caulfield party’s absence from the ball, the conversation of 
the night before assumed an importance he had not accorded to it 
before, and he told himself that Miss Laffinch’s warning might 
really be worth consideration after all. At the same moment, 
Horace’s ‘question to himself, Sir Howard—as to whether Miss 
Harding was not a considerable heiress—came_ back to him full of 
significance. If nothing direct could now be done with Lady 
Susan for some days to come, Sir Howard told himself that he 
would at any rate indirectly further his scheme by clearing the 
road of all obstacles. While still hardly believing that such a little 
chit as that Harding girl could presume to stand in his august 
way, he would first of all find out the full truth about it, and 
should it turn out that she did so presume, he would ruthlessly 
and summarily sweep her out of it. All this passed through the 
baronet’s mind in a very few seconds, and then he said—rather 
carelessly, 

“ And who were your partners last night ?” 

Horace was expecting a certain amount of catechising, so he 
didn’t blush, but replied with a very good grace, 

“© well, I danced away. Let me see—there was Miss Larch——” 

“Miss Larch!” echoed his uncle with a mixture of slight sur- 
prise and contempt. 

“Then you know one always has a lot of duty dances to get 
through. There were several of the Fouroaks party.” 

“Ah!” put in Sir Howard, approvingly. 

“ And then—let me see—you told me to mind and ask Miss 
Harding—you said I dined there the other day.” 

“Ah, so I did—I remember ; so you danced with her ?” 

. Yes, uncle.” 

“* How often ?” and, as he fired this shot, he biped to look 
up from his egg straight into poor Horace’s eyes. 
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The question was utterly unexpected, for Horace had no reason 
to suppose his uncle knew aught of the state of his feelings with 
regard to this young lady. He felt himself blush and saw that his 
uncle noted it. He could not help looking down. He knew it 
was a mistake, but he did it. 

‘“‘ Let me see,” he said, as if reflecting. ‘Oh to be sure!” and 
now he looked up again, “ I danced with her twice.” He really 
forgot the Lancers at the moment. “She is a pretty little girl, 
don’t you think so ?” 

‘Yes, I do; a very pretty little girl and really very pleasant.” 

“¢ Now tell me, nephew,” pursued Sir Howard (almost laugh- 
ing) and so genially that he would have thrown a Talleyrand off 
his guard,“ tell me—as a matter of taste—which do you personally 
most admire, the mzgnon charms of such a little girl as that, or 
the more imposing and Juno-like attraction of your Lady Susan ?” 

Horace fell into the trap at once. He thought it not impossible 
that his uncle was about to tell him that she whom he loved was 
also a great heiress, and that although no marquis’ daughter her 
family was old, and that if his heart led him towards the less 
brilliant match, Sir Howard’s ambition should not say him nay. 
Still, high as his heart beat at the thought, he knew his relative 
too well not to answer with some little caution. 

‘“‘T will not deny,” he said,“ that I think there would, of the two, 
be more chance of my falling in love with Miss Harding.” 

*T thought so,” put in the uncle. 

“ But tell me first, are you giving me my choice? Is Miss 
Harding also a match you would approve—is she, too, an heiress ?” 

*“‘ She is out of the question.” 

** Then why did you ask me?” and Horace’s face fell wofully, as 
the other well observed, and there was something like impatience 
in the young man’s tone as he put the question. 

“My dear boy (this propitiatingly), merely as a matter of 
taste—as if there were a question of two pictures. Of course you 
have seen too little of either of the ladies for your heart to be 
touched by one or other of them. However, as we are on the sub- 
ject, I may as well tell you that Miss Harding, as a match for any 
man, would be most objectionable.” 

** May I enquire why?” 

‘** By all means, there is no secret in the matter. First then, 
her father (one Harding, whom I used to know in former days) is 
not only a spendthrift, a ruined gambler, but he is positively a 
defaulter. The fellow has been warned off Newmarket heath 
for not paying the heavy bets which he lost there and. on other 
race courses.” 

“Very bad, very bad,” said Horace, “ no doubt; still it is hard 
that his daughter should be punished.” 

“‘ Hard, nonsense. Does not the glory of a great general or 
statesman descend to his posterity ? Why then, in common fair- 
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ness, should not a man’s bad actions bring discredit to his off- 
spring ?” 

‘ Pardon me, uncle, you do not understand me. I admit that 
Miss Harding should suffer, but not to the extent of being doomed 
to single-blessedness. She will, I suppose, he some day very rich, 
and you will then see how many a man of good position will step 
forward to woo her.” 

“ She rich ?” cried Sir Howard in derision. ‘ Who told you 
that tale ?” 

“T naturally imagined that at Lady Prendergast’s death—— ” 

‘“‘ She will be lucky if she gets two hundred a year.” 

Horace was so deeply interested at this point of the conversation 
that he forgot to act any longer, and the bitter disappointment he 
felt was clearly legible upon his anxious countenance. 

The sharp Sir Howard’s worst fears were thereby confirmed, and 
he determined more than ever to nip this romantic nonsense in 
the bud. 

“ As I have told you, Horace, you must marry money, if you marry 
at all; unless,” he added, with a grim smile, “ you and your wife 
are willing to live in a hut, and earn your wages as farm servants.” 

Here Horace, who inherited all the family pride, coloured up in 
anger, but he said nothing. | 

Sir Howard went on: 

“The Silvermead estates are very large, but they are strictly 
entailed, and pass to a distant cousin —Lord Howden, a Scotchman 
—at Lady Prendergast’s death. During her life she has so much 
of the income as remains, after paying some eight thousand a 
year as interest on the heavy mortgages with which the estates 
are encumbered, owing to debts contracted by the first baronet 
over a hundred years ago, and which none of his descendants have 
chosen, if they have been able, to pay off.” 

Horace’s wrath, for want of a worthier object, here turned 
against the tipsy little doctor, Mc Finn, whose loose tongue had 
perhaps been responsible in some degree for what the young 
fellow could now but call his extreme rashness at the ball. 

“As Lady Prendergast had little fortune of her own,” Sir 
Howard went on to explain, “and as Cave Harding soon managed 
to get hold of and squander the £15,000 which Miss Prendergast, 
Miss Harding’s mother, brought him in marriage,—for it was most 
imprudently not tied up as it ought to have been,—it follows that 
all this poor girl can have in the way of money to counteract the 
lamentable disgrace of such a father, will be any meagre scrapings 
which her grandmother may be able to leave her. I should tell 
you that by the late Sir Lionel’s will he made his wife’s enjoyment 
of the revenues conditional upon her keeping up the place, in- 

cluding the gardens, et cetera, just as he left it; and so the 
wonder is how the old lady can manage to make ends meet, let 
alone any question of saving.” 
VOL. IX; 
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What was Horace to say or to do? Here was a blow indeed! 
He felt a great longing to be alone, and endeavour, if possible, to 
think out the situation. Above all, he longed to be out of his 
uncle’s presence. Now, no detestable thing seemed to him even 
at all unlikely; and he almost expected Sir Howard to ask him, 
prompted by something he might read in his disconcerted face, 
whether he had already proposed to this penniless girl or not. 

He turned yet a shade paler at the thought. “No idea of the 
kind, however, was in Sir Howard’s mind. It needed little 
penetration, of course, to see that his nephew was deeply interested 
in this extremely young lady. Besides, had not Miss Laftinch 

arefully acquainted him with the fact? But he never so much 
as dreamt that in the three meetings they had had, this boy and 
girl had been carried so swiftly along by passion’s waves as to 
have already breathed of love and marriage. 

No, even now to Sir Howard’s mind it merely appeared that an 
ardent young fellow had got “spoony” on a rather nice little 
girl, that they were having a silly flirtation, and that, even taking 
the most alarming and serious view of matters. it came to no more 
than this—that Horace might want w atching. Much to the 
latter’s relief, then, a very few seconds after the statement the 
baronet had given of Camilla’s impecuniosity, he rose from the 
breakfast-table, and began to talk quite lightly of that poor devil’s 
as he called Cave Harding—early career. 

“JT assure you, Horace, a man one has met everywhere—the 
smartest of the smart—immeusely taken up ky the very first people, 
both men and women. No wonder either—a brilliant talker—in fact, 
quite a wit; peopie quoted his sayings. Such a face and figure, 
too—and these he retains even now. I met him two years ago 
ona Rhine steamer; but I pretended not to see him—altogether 

I thought it kinder, you know. His dress—he used to be quoted 
as a model on all those matters—had become positiy ely seedy ; 

but, except that, I never saw anyone so little changed in—let me 
see—it must be ‘twenty years. At a little distance, he still looks 
quite a young man. To be sure, he never drank. So much to 
his credit, one may say ; but, on my honour, l’m afraid that is 
about the only vice he has not got.” 

Here Horace, pour prendre un maintien, broke into a forced 
laugh, and also began to pace about the fine, ‘spacious old room. 

“ Ha, ha, ha! What a description! A tempting father-in-law, 
certainly ! iy 

But Sir diced never good at taking a joke, here eupon grew 

rave instantly. 

“ Father-in-law,” he cried; “I had rather see anybody I cared for 
tie a mill-stone round his neck, than wed the child of such a man.” 

And, magnificent in his own enormous respectability, he strode 
from the room. 














(To be continued.) 











A NIGHT'S TERROR IN THE CONNEMARA 


MOUNTAINS. 


—_—-—— + 


AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF A COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER, AS TOLD 
BY HIMSELF. 


My name is Joshua Judson: I am, and have been for twenty 
years, commercial traveller for Messrs. Sarcinet, Snippit and 
Huxster, the well-known firm of wholesale linendrapers, in Totten- 
ham Court Road. Having been brought up with good commercial 
principles, possessing a good address, and, though I say it, who 
perhaps shouldn’t, being—well, rather good looking, I soon began 
to take the leading trave sling business for Messrs. Sarcinet, Snippit 
and Huxster. They put implicit confidence in me, which I venture 
to consider was not misplaced ; and when any part ‘of the travelling 
business demanded unusual promptitude and tact, it was to me 
they came. One day, in the spring of the year 1868, Snippit, 
our senior residing partner, came up to me in the office and 
said— 

“ Judson, I want you to lead a forlorn hope. I want you to go 
and push the trade in the Northern and Western counties a 
Treland. Yes, you may well look surprised: it sounds Quixotic, 
I allow; still, from information the firm has lately received, we 
have reason to hope that some of the shopkeepers in the smaller 
towns will take their linen goods and sheetings from us, or at 
any rate become agents for us, receiving a handsome commission. 
What we want you to do is simply to press the trade on, and at 
any price undersell the North of Ireland firms.” 

Although, personally, I had but faint hopes of success, I, of 
course, readily assented, and, having received accurate instructions 
as to the circuit I should take, immediately started. I will not 
detain you with an account of my tour in the North of Ireland. 
My success did not justify my employers’ anticipations, the 
Belfast firms having obtained far too firm a footing to be easil 
ousted. Still I hoped on, and proceeded to the West of Ireland. 
After indifferent success, I found myself one cold wet November 
night at Ballybrodergh, a small town in County Galway, at the 
foot of the Connemara Mountains. This was, as doubtless you 
will remember, about the time of the great Fenian scare: popular 
excitement was at its highest, and scarcely a day passed without 
a report arriving, generally false, that one of the prominent rebels 
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had fallen into the hands of Her Majesty’s troops. In fact, I 
cannot help ascribing some of the ill success which attended my 
mission to the keen party-spirit which then ran so high; many 
shopkeepers positively refusing to even look at my patterns, merely 
on the ground that they were Saxon. On the 7th of November, as 
I have before said, cold, wet and draggled, I arrived at the little 
inn of Ballybrodergh. On my arrival I was handed a letter, 
which, from the post-mark, had been waiting for me four days, 
and also a small parcel. The letter was directed in the hand- 
writing of our junior partner, and ran as follows :— 
_ “Str,—On your arrival at Ballybrodergh, will you kindly proceed at once to 
Ballybrodergh Castle, the seat of Colonel Talbot. It is, I believe, a few miles 
from the town. ‘Take the parcel, which contains the patterns of some sheetings 
which the Colonel ordered from us a considerable time ago, but which, owing 
to the recent mill strikes in the North, we were unable to obtain sooner. Please 
ive a full explanation of the delay; and we confidently trust to your well- 
Aaa tact and courtesy to make the requisite apologies. In case Colonel 
Talbot should make any selection, forward the same by the first available post. 
“ Yours obediently, 
“ Horace Hvuxster.” 

It being then past ten, I knew it was no use going to Colonel 
Talbot that night ; so I ordered the “boots” to call me at 7.30 sharp 
the next morning, and added that the jaunting car of the inn 
had better be ready for me at twelve punctually. Tor in those 
days there was no railway communication between Ballybrodergh 
and my next destination, O’Mallystown. However, I found out 
that. Colonel Talbot’s house lay seven miles from Ballybrodergh 
on the direct road to O’Mallystown ; and so, if I started betimes, 
I could easily transact my business with him, and still get to 
O’Mallystown the same evening. 

Believing in the old proverb of the early bird, nine o’clock the 
next morning saw me with my pattern case and order book, 
endeavouring to conciliate the stony heart of Mr. McGurk, the 
owner of the one shop in Ballybrodergh. He seemed to be a sort 
of primitive Whiteley; and provided everything, from a toothpick 
to a tar barrel. It was however no use; all my powers of eloquence 
were lost on him ; and, seeing there was no prospect of business, I 
proceeded to leave the shop, when a poor peasant woman entered, 
carrying in her arms a sickly-looking child. Her appearance 
arrested my attention. Despite her extreme poverty she was very 
handsome, with dark hair and eyes, and that noble, graceful 
carriage, peculiar to Spanish ladies and Irish peasants. 

“Will,” said the little wizened up shopkeeper, “it’s right glad 
I am to see yer this mornin’, Mrs. Macnamee. Doughtless, ye’ve 
come to pay Andy’s little bills for the powdher; shure it’s that 
that’s brought yer these many miles.” 

“Dade, and it’s not,” said the woman, sorrowfully, “and ’av yer 
didn’t sell poor Andy that same powdher, it’s good money, and not 
fair words I’d be bringing yer. No, shure, Mr. McGurk, it’s not 
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that at all; it’s but a bit of flannel I’m asking ye for, for the poor 
child here,” she continued, bending and kissing the emaciated 
burden she carried, “ it’s the cruel damp’s in her bones, an’ sorra 
a scrap of coverin’ has she on these bitter cold nights, barrin’ this 
pace of tattered ould male bag.” 

“Where’s the money, Mrs. Macnamee ? Hand me the money 
and ye can take the flannel.” 

“Money is it, and where should I be getting the money, an’ 
yell thrust this wance, Mr. McGurk, now won’t ye?” 

“Thrust is it,” interrupted the man, fiercely, “thrusting is a 
game we've played too long already. I’ve childer to kape as will 
as ye.” 

Here I interrupted, and enquiring the price of the flannel and 
the quantity required, bought it, presented it to the woman, and 
hurried back to the inn to escape her thanks. I soon had my 
traps packed; and at twelve started en route for O’Mallystown. 
My driver was a specimen of the very worst type of the low 
Irishman. A _ sullen, obstinate, whisky-drinking brute, very 
different, with the exception of the last-mentioned attribute, 
from the usual run of Irish cardrivers, whom I had hitherto found 
almost too cheery and communicative. The road was rough and 
hilly, and it was quite two o’clock by the time we arrived at Castle 
Ballybrodergh. I was shown into the study, where Colonel Talbot, 
a military-looking man of about sixty, sooned joined me. I showed 
my letters of introduction, and produced the patterns. With 
military promptitude the Colonel chose the ones he liked, and 
then offered me some refreshment, which I refused. Whereupon 
he said— 

“T am sorry you won't have a glass of sherry and biscuit. 
However, Mr. Judson, you might perhaps like to see over my 
grounds. They are considered very beautiful, especially the 
ruins of the old Abbey, which, though they cannot be  com- 
pared with Beaulieu and Bolton, will, nevertheless, amply repay 
a visit. My nephew, Jack, who is just going to have a post- 
prandial pop at the rabbits, will gladly show you the way.” 

Here he called in a fine, strapping young fellow of five and 
twenty, gun in hand, to whom he introduced me, and into whose 
escort he placed me. Really I was itching to get back to my car 
and go on; still I was loathe to refuse the one solitary piece of 
hospitality I had received since I set foot in Ireland. 

Well, what with one thing and another, seeing the Abbey ruins, 
visiting the wishing-well, and all the many other sights of a 
beautiful domain, it was close on five o’clock that, after a cup of 
tea, I found myself starting for O’Mallystown. I found Mike 
Kinchela, the cardriver, in a terrible rage at the delay, the reason 
of which speedily appeared. * It seemed he had been hired to take 
an old lady to a neighbouring wedding the next day, and he was 
afraid the delay would prevent him getting back to Ballybrodergh 
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that night, for he knew well if he put the old mare up at O?Mallys- 
town, she would be a deal too tired and stiff in the morning to 
get back home in time for the festivities. In the meantime we 
had begun to enter the long dismal mountain passes, without : 
dwelling in sight, except here and there a herd’s shanty relieving 
the awful dreariness of the scene. The wind had rise n, the rain 
and sleet came down in sheets, and the heavy storm clouds had 
so obscured the moon, we could scarcely see a yard ahead of us. 
When we had gone some few miles the driver pulled up the mare, 
and said— 

“ What time d’ye make it ?” 

“ Half-past. eight, about,” said I. 

“ Holy Saints! ”—he said; then, with an oath, he continued, 
“Sorra another foot will I go this blessed night—the ould mare’s 
dead broke, and ye must come back with me to Ballybrodergh, for 
I have to take ould Mrs. Rooney to Tim O’Shaugnessy’s widdin’ 
at tin to-morrer.” 

“Bother Mrs. Rooney,” cried I, “ Mr. O’Shaugnessy and his 
wedding too; what’s one wedding more or less. Goodness knows 
you get plenty of them at least, in this improvident county.” 

“ Och, just listen to him, darlin’, ,» said he, apostrophising the old 
mare, who now stood still in the road with heaving flanks and 
steaming quarters. ‘ Ye’d be thinkin’ that widdins was as chape 
as christenings, wouldn’t ye, achushla.” 

“] don’t care one rap about that,” said I, “ you agreed to take 
me to O’Mally stown, and take me you shall. Go on now.” 

“Divil a stip,” he cried, fiercely. “ Ould Judy’s bate, I’m bate, 
and ’av ye don’t pay me double, money down, ye can just walk 
to O’Mallystown for all the help I'll give ye.” 

The blood of the Judson was up; and, regardless of consequences, 

I “oma him take my traps out, and without paying him one six- 
pence, I shouldered my baggage and proceeded as best I could 
toward my destination, listening mournfully to the wheels of the 
now fast receding car. All my courage, however, soon oozed out 
at my fingers’ ends, as did that of Mr. Robert Acres, as I trudged 
through the slush and mire with my baggage over my tired 
shoulder ; and, as I staggered on, wet through, and utterly done-up, 
I determined that never again would the specious blandishments 
of Messrs. Sarcinet, Snippit and Huxster induce me to take 
a circuit, which could not be traced in the familiar pages of 
Bradshaw. 

At last, after blindly staggering on a mile or two, I saw, to my 
joy, a dim light in the distance. Hastening on, I soon found that 
it shone through the window of a miserable little cabin, at the 
door of which I knocked. 

“ Who’s there ?” cried a woman’s voice. 

‘A belated traveller,” I cried, “ for God’s sake let me in!” 

The door was half opened, to my great surprise and delight, 
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by the poor woman I had met that very morning in Mr. MeGurk’s 
shop. 

CO take me in,” I cried, “ my good woman, this awful night, and 
I will handsomely reward you.” 

The woman rejoined, “ Ye can rest an’ welcome for the prisint ; 
but it would be worth my life, av I was to let ye stay here the 
night.” 

“What,” said I, “ would you turn me from your doors, with the 
wind howling like that.” 

The woman hesitated for a moment, and then led the way into 
the little shanty. On the rickety table was my beacon, a bit of 
dip stuck into the neck of a potheen bottle. In one corner of the 
room lay a broken stock of a gun and a salmon spear, and on the 
floor were two rough couches made of mountain heather, on one 
of which lay the poor little child, wrapped in its roll of flannel. 

“Av ye stay the night, ye must slape here, and ye must lie 
stiller than the wild fox on the mountain ;” and she opened a thin, 
rickety inner-door and took me into a little closet where, by the 
glimmer of the flickering dip, I could see a creel half-full of turf, 
some suspicious-looking night lines, and a couple of rabbit snares. 

“Sor,” said she, “av ye hadn’t shown the kind heart to my poor 
sick child there, I’d never be doing this for ye. Here’s a bit of 
bread, it’s all I have in the cabin, and take this bit of ould sackin’ 
to put round ye. Stay here, sor, and welcome; but as ye love yer 
sowl, swear by the Holy Angels that what ye may see or hear this 
night will never pass your lips. ” Considerably surprised, I said, 
‘ Very well, my good woman, I swear it;” the woman. briefly 
replied “Tl thrust ye,” and placing my scanty baggage on the 
turf-creel, she closed the thin partition as best she could, and left 
me to the companionship of my own thoughts. 

So terrible was the cold, sleep was out of the question. The 
moon had now risen and poured its rays through the little closet 
window. Hour after hour passed on as I lay shivering with ague. 
Suddenly I heard a heavy kick at the outer door. 

The woman rushed to it and said— 

“Ts that you, Andy ?’ 

“Sure an’ it is,” replied the gruff voice of aman. She pulled 
back a bolt, as it seemed to me, and he entered and shut the door. 
“ Well, darlin’,” she continued, “and what luck have ye had.’ 

ts: Och, bad, bad, only these two salmon and a garrier' ; but quick, 
give me a dhrop of the potheen, for it’s right could Tam.” Soon I 
heard the glug, glug of the liquor, when the woman suddenly 
cried— 

“ Why Andy, darlin’, where have yer bane ? What have yer bane 
doin’. O God! ye’ve got blood on your sleeve.” 

This made me start, and raising myself 1 listened intently. 


“Norah Mavourneen, there’s divil a bit of use in thryin’ to 
' Hibernicé, hare. 
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chate your pretty eyes. I thought I had washed all the blood off 
me afther I did it.” 


** Did what ?” shrieked the woman. 

“Oh, ye nadn’t fear—it’s ounly that ould thayf, Ben, ’ve done 
for.” 

** Stop, Andy, don’t spake so loud,” she hurriedly said. 

“So loud,” said he, “for why, who’s to hear us away on the 
mountain side ? ” 

“It was ounly the child I was thinking of, she’s slapin’ an’ ye 
might wake her; but go on, Andy, go on.” 

“Och, I won’t wake it, divil a fear. Yes,” continued he, 
savagely, “that blood ye see on the coat is that of ould Ben.” 

‘“* Good heavens,” thought I, “ what tragedy is this.” 

The man continued, “Tye done for the ould thayf at last; I 
see’d him close to the Black Plantain as I was takin’ the garrier 
from the snare ; there he was throttin’ down to the strame as proud 
as a paycock ; and so I got behind a hummock of bracken, and 
put a ball into the ould gun, and just as the moon rose I fired, 
and sthruck him above the left shoulder, and down he fell stone 
dead.” 

Imagine my feelings, as I lay there listening to this terrible dis- 
closure of crime; doubtless this was some poor bailiff or keeper 
against whom this assassin had a grudge, and had thus 
revenged himself; or possibly he was a member of one of the 
secret societies, and for that reason his wife had tried to seal my 
lips. It was terrible, as I lay there powerless, my blood seemed to 
freeze, my heart even to stop. My thoughts were suddenly 
arre ail by the woman crying out. “ Andy, Andy, this is a black 
day indade; och wirra, wirta,” she sobbed, “and what will the 
masther say, when he finds ould Ben lying stiff and stark?” 

** Now what’s the use of wailing and blattherin’. He won't find 
him, nor will that cursed ould Lovatt, nor no one else, for I took 
him up on my shoulders, tied a stone round his neck, and there he 
lies ten foot dape in the Divil’s Footpan; and neither ould Talbot 
nor the polis, nor the Divil himself could get him out again ’av 
they was to thry, from now to the Day of Judgment.” Here the 
man threw himself down on the couch; and from his heavy breath- 
ing soon seemed fast asleep. What wasI todo? ‘To reveal the 
tragedy was to break a sacred oath—to conceal it, was to become 
nothing short of an accessory to a diabolical crime. The mental 
struggle was soon over. I determined to waive my private senti- 
ments, and act as my conscience told me; and, as soon as it was 
sufficiently light, to try and make my escape, hurry back to Castle 
Ballybrodergh, and inform Colonel Talbot. Soon all was still, 
and in two or three hours the long-wished for daylight came. 
All I could hear was the heavy breathing of the man as he lay 
asleep on his heather couch. At last, havi ing carefully removed 
my boots, I opened the partition door and stepped into the 
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inner-room.. The silence seemed terrible. I cautiously stepped 
over the recumbent form of a huge man, and came to the door. 
It was fastened by a wooden cross-bolt, which I gently drew back, 
in doing so the rusty iron hasp creaked. Paralyzed with fear | 
stopped, the man’s heavy breathing ceased, and he moved in his 
sleep. My heart stood still, that second seemed a year. He, 
however, resumed his snoring, and I, reassured, drew back the 
bolt, and without giving the baggage I had left behind a thought, 
I sprang into the fresh morning air, clapped on my boots, and 
hurried, as fast as I could tear, back to the Castle. 

I rushed up to the house, and roused up the footman, and had an 
interview with Colonel Talbot, who at first did not seem to like the 
intrusion. However, as I told my story his interest increased. He 
asked several questions, and then said— 

“1 know the man well enough; his little cabin is just on the 
skirts of my property. He was formerly a tenant of mine, before 
he took to poaching and bad habits, and ever since he was evicted 
he has been poaching my preserves and water. I cannot think 
this is a political thing, yet I can’t imagine who the victim can 
be; he hadn’t a special grudge against anyone barring myself. 
Did he mention any name to his w ife ? 

“Yes,” I said, “he did. It was —” I thought and thought, 
but could not recall the name. The subsequent excitement had 
entirely effaced it from my memory. “Anyhow,” I said, “the 
place, in which he hid the corpse was the Devil’s something.” 

“What ?” said the Colonel, “ not the Devil’s Footpan ?” 

“By Jove! that’s it,” said I. 

“ Why, that’s a famous pool in myown river. So hurry off 7 
Jack to the police, and arrest Macnamee at once, and I will 
the keepers to rig up some drags ; and by the time you have nabbed 
Master Andy, who, God knows, scoundrel as he is, I little thought 
would come to this, I will have everything ready for the search for 
the corpse.” 

To cut a long story short, we went. to the Barracks, roused the 
sub-inspector, and in ten minutes Talbot, the sub-inspector, three 
police and myself were tearing along in a car towards the mur- 
derer’s cabin. 

They rushed in, overpowered Macnamee, who was still asleep, 
handcuffed him, and, seizing his over-night spoil and the blood- 
stained coat, took him back with us in the car. 

I here took the opportunity of getting hold of all my traps 
amid a running fire of terrible reproaches from the poor wife, 
who sat sobbing over her little child, as if her heart would break. 
The sub-inspector, young Talbot and I were dropped at the Castle, 
and found the Colonel eagerly giving directions to old Lovatt, the 
head keeper, who had, with some old iron hooks and a few yards of 
rope, managed to make a capital dragging machine. 

It was now quite light, and we proceeded with every despatch 
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to the Devil’s Footpan. It was indeed a wild-looking place—a 
deep pool in the rushing river, surrounded by bare rocks and 
tangled bracken, below which the water looked cold and black as 
it swirled slowly round and round in the bleak winter morning. 

Thrice did the keepers hurl in the heavy drags, thrice w ith no 
result. The fourth time, however, they struck something. 

‘“‘Begorra, ye’ve got it,” cried old Lovatt. “Heavy e, lads, heave.” 

They heaved, indeed, with a will, and soon dragged on the bank 
a big dark object. 

Breathless we all rushed round; and there we saw lying stiff on 
the bank, not the mutilated corpse of a murdered man, but the 
stark carcass of a noble mastiff. 

“My God, Lovatt,” cried the Colonel, “it’s your poor old hound ! 
There has indeed been some foul play this night. You were right, 
Mr. Judson, you were right. Well, never mind the poor old dog 
now, Lovatt, let’s heave in again ; quick, quick, my lads, and get 
out the body of this poor fellow lying under the dark water. 
Though,” continued the Colonel, sadly, : as the drags splashed in 
again, “whoever he may be he couldn’t be a better friend nor 
trustier servant than that poor old Ben lying there.” 

“ Ben! ! Ben!!!” shouted I, “why that 7s the name I heard 
Macnamee tell his wife. Oh, I see it all now; what a fool I’ve 
been. It’s the dog he must have killed and not a man at all.” 

“By Gad, you're right, sir,” said the sub-inspector, “ for here is 
the gun-wound over the left shoulder as you described, and here’s 
the stone round the poor brute’s collar.” 

“Yes,” said I; “but what could have induced the man to shoot 
the poor dumb brute ?” 

“That,” replied the Colonel, “is easily explained. Lovatt, my 
keeper, had taught old Ben, as is our custom hereabouts, to look 
after the stream, and keep off the poachers. He had been trained 
to it from a puppy, was the best dog for night work in the three 
kingdoms, and preserved this piece of water, from the pool here to 
the old Mill, better than all the keepers that ever tied a fly or 
made a snare. Many’s the night he has stopped Master Andy’s 
fun ; and this is the way the blackguard has taken his revenge. 

“Bad as it is,” I rejoined, “ I am very thankful there has not 
been murder, as we thought. And now, gentlemen, if you will 
allow me, I will start as soon as possible for O’Mallystown. 

Not so fast, my dear sir,” said the sub-inspector. “I am 
equally glad, there has not been so hideous a crime committed, as 
we anticipated. Still, we have here as good a case against a 
notorious poacher as one could wish for—the hare and salmon, 
actually found in the man’s possession, and the poor dog murdered. 
Your evidence is indispensable ; and you will have to appear at the 
Magistrate’s Court, whick, however, will luckily sit to-morrow. 
So you won’t lose much time.” 

“But,” said I, looking imploringly at the Colonel, “I shall be 
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the laughing stock of the whole place; it will be in every London 
paper to-morrow evening; I shall never hear the last of it. Oh, 
couldn’t you do without me; you’ve plenty of evidence as it is.” 

“T am afraid not,” replied the Colonel. ‘“Macnamee has been a 
very old offender, a Napoleon in the ranks of poachers. He was 
always at it; in fact, that was probably why his poor wife, knowing 
well what he'd be up to, made you swear not to inform against 
him. He has for years managed to give us the slip, and now we 
have him we must kecp him. I need hardly say, Mr. Judson, that, 
as public feeling will be very strong against you in the village, it 
would be safer for you stay here, and I shall be happy to give you 
a bed for the night.” 

I spent that day in misery, looking forward to the morrow with 
feelings of horror and despair; and, despite the Colonel’s efforts to 
cheer me up, I went to bed with dismal forebodings. 

The next day I was driven in a close carriage with the Colonel] 
to the Court House. 

The first witness examined was, of course, myself; I described as 
briefly as possible what I had overiieard ; and the false conclusion I 
had drawn. Andy Macnamee was defended by a sharp, unscrupu- 
lous little local attorney, who, of course, took up the case gratis, 
and who, I honestly confess, made me endure as unpleasant a 

narter of an hour, in his cross-examination, as I have ever ex- 
perienced. He held me up asa base informer, as a wanton destroyer 
of the time-honoured laws of hospitality ; nor was my misery in any 
way relieved by seeing among the lowering faces of the crowd in 
court, that cursed car driver, whose miserable avarice had brought 
me into all this trouble. A Sardonic grin embellished his satanic 
countenance, and he was clearly keenly enjoying the discomforture 

T showed. Overwhelmed with confusion and annoyance, I left the 
court, and as the Colonel had many other cases to try with his 
brother magistrates, | was driven home on an outside car, guarded 
by two policemen, and surrounded by the frenzied mob, who jeered 
and threatened me to the very lodge gates. In the evening, when 
they had at last gone away, young ; Talbot drove me to the nearest 
railway station, some five-and-twenty miles off—there I caught the 
night express for Cork—took the first boat to England, and landed 
at last in my native land. With a thankful heart I returned to the 
land of telegraphs, comfort, and evening papers; and with a fixed 
determination that no earthly reward—not a peerage and £10,000 
a year, not the next vacant Garter! no, not even a partnership in 
the world-renowned firm of Messrs. Sarcinet, Snippit & Huxster—- 
could induce me ever again to plant my foot in the land of “ priests 
praties, and potheen.” 


J. RANDAL. 
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THE TRUE STORY OF ROBIN ADATR. 





“Tf thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully ; 
Or if thou think’st I am too quickly won, 
I'll frown, and be perverse, and say thee nay, 
So thou wilt woo; but, else, not for the world.” 


THE circumstances under which were composed the touching verses 
that usually pass by the title of “ Robin Adair,” form a veritable 
idyll of actual life. We have no story to tell of a hopeless passion 
ending in despair, no tale of rash lovers parted by the commands 
of harsher, it may be wiser parents, or by the deadly whispered 
voices of slanderous tongues. Our brief, simple chronicle must 
needs disappoint those who, with Lydia Languish, regard with 
dismay the possibility that they should ever live to be hailed by 
the prosaic law-abiding designation of spinster. We propose to 
treat of what we will at once confess to be, from one point of view, 
scarcely more than the ordinary course of a love match with the 
perhaps less ordinary sequel of a very happy marriage. But many 
circumstances connected with the romantic union are not commonly 
known. In so far as they may be legitimately recounted without 
trespassing upon the just susceptibilities of living members of 
the families concerned we can fairly communicate them to our 
readers. 

In the fashionable haunts of the latter half of the last century 
a conspicuous and favourite figure was that of him who was gene- 
rally distinguished by the name of “the fortunate Irishman.” 
Much of his success was due to a singularly handsome person, set 
off by a winning charm of manner and address, and combined with 
a tolerable share of the confidence and self-esteem neither un- 
natural nor peculiar to his race. To these endowments he was 
indebted for an alliance which gave him an entrée into that society 
where he could display them with advantage and use them with 
credit. From his antecedents Robert Adair derived next to 
nothing: his parentage was obscure, and, indeed, cannot with any 
certainty be traced. A native of Dublin, and educated as a sur- 
geon, he quitted that city in early life upon the discovery of an 
intrigue in which he had heedlessly engaged. Seeking refuge or 
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oblivion in a somewhat ignominious flight, he landed at Holyhead, 
and with resources that had ever been but of the slightest, found 
himself with no immediate prospect of subsistence. But from this 
moment the good fortune crossed his path which never forsook him 
throughout his career Starting for London on foot, he had not 
proceeded far when his attention was directed to a carriage that 
had overturned on the way. Hastening to the rescue, he found 
its sole occupant to be a lady of quality, then very well known in 
polite circles. Adair’s services were gratefully accepted, and the 
lady, being hurt in the accident, on learning he had pretensions 
to medical skill, availed herself of his further offers of advice, and 
ultimately proposed that he should attend her upon her journey to 
town. Arriving in London, his patroness presented him with a fee 
of one hundred guineas, and gave him a general invitation to her 
house. Of this adventure Adair always spoke in after life with 
considerable feeling, averring that the time, no less than the 
amount, of the fee, was of the greatest use to him, who was then 
well-nigh destitute. The introductions he gained by this lady’s 
acquaintance were of greater service to him still; and he rapidly 
emerged from his condition of obscurity. One evening, at a rout 
in her house, he was presented to a partner upon whom he at once 
made an impression which affected the whole course of her exist- 
ence. This was the Lady Caroline Keppel, second daughter of 
William Anne, second Earl of Albemarle, by his wife Anne, 
daughter of Charles Lennox, first Duke of Richmond. She who 
could boast of her not remote descent from a Stuart king, and 
from the ancient house of the Van Keppels of Verwoede and 
Wesenbergh, forgetful of her proud lineage, fell violently in love 
with the Irish surgeon, and, it is said, so unsuccessfully concealed 
her sudden emotions as to attract the notice of many in the com- 
pany. Amongst these, we may be sure, was he who inspired 
them. Unabashed, he pursued his advantage within becoming 
limits. From that evening began an attachment which nothin 
could dissipate, the Albemarles and Richmonds meanwhile looking 
on in the blankest dismay, shocked at the prospect of so terrible a 
mésalliance. Every means were adopted to induce Lady Caroline 
to change her mind. Diversions, a long journey, a desirable offer 
—every mode, in short, of avoiding what was considered as an 
improper match, was tried in turn. Taken by her friends to Bath, 
that she might be separated from her lover, Lady Caroline is said 
to have composed the song of “ Robin Adair,” set to a plaintive 
Trish tune (resembling that of “ Kathleen Aroon”) which she had 
learned from him. [ven if not written by her, the verses are 
simply expressive of her state of mind at this juncture. They 
corroborate the facts already related, and which, though now 
merely a family tradition, were well known at the Pet There 
can thus be no doubt as to the source of the pathetic lines, of 
whieh the words, as originally written, ran thus; 
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THE TRUE STORY OF ROBIN ADAIR. 


“ What’s this dull town to me? 

Robin’s not near ; 

He whom I wish to see, 

Wish for to hear. 
Where’s all the joy and mirth, 
Made life a heaven on earth ? 
Oh! they’re all fled with thee, 

Robin Adair! 


“What made the assembly shine ? 

Robin Adair! 

What made the ball so fine? 
Robin was there! 

What, when the play was o’er, 

What made my heart so sore ? 

Oh! it was parting with 
Robin Adair ! 


‘* But now thou art far from me, 

Robin Adair! 

But now I never sce 
Robin Adair! 

Yet he I love so well 

Still in my heart shall dwell ; 

Oh! ean I ne’er forget 
Robin Adair!’ 


But all this scheming proved in vain; Lady Caroline’s health 
became plainly impaired; her relations found that whilst it had 
been possible to prevent, they could not resist the lovers’ affection, 
and were at length forced to own that a recognised espousal was 
the honourable, and, indeed, the only solution that could secure 
their child’s happiness—nay, her very life. 

In the Grand Magazime of Unwersal Intelligence for 1758, 
their marriage is thus announced: “February 22nd: Robert 
Adair Esq.: to the Right Honourable the Lady Caroline Keppel.” 
Within a few days Adair was appointed Inspector General of 
Military Hospitals, and subsequently becoming a favourite of the 
King, was made Surgeon-General, King’s Serjeant-Surgeon, and 
Surgeon of Chelsea Hospital. Very fortunate men have seldom 
many friends, but Adair, by declining a baronetcy, which the 
sovereign offered to him for surgical attendance upon the Duke of 
Gloucester, actually acquired considerable popularity before his 
death, which took place when he was nearly fourscore years of age, 
in 1790. His obituary notice in the Gentleman’s Magazine com- 
prises a passable set of verses. 

Lady Caroline Adair did not long enjoy her married life. The 
decline which ensued upon her earlier distress quickly gained 
ground, and she died of consumption soon after the birth of her 
third child. Upon her death-bed she begged her husband to wear 
mourning for her as long as he lived. This injunction he scrupu- 
lously observed, save on the birthdays of the King and Queen, when 
his duty to them required his attendance at court in full ‘dress. 
If his wife’s intention was to ensure that he should not marry 
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again, her purpose was effected, for he did not take a second wife, 
though he was the object of several intimations that a proposal 
from him would not meet with a denial. His only son, the Right 
Honourable Sir Robert Adair, G.C.B., served his country with dis- 
tinction as a diplomatist. Dying in 1855, aged 92, he was the last 
surviving political and private friend of his relative Charles James 
Fox, whose father had married a daughter of the second Duke of 
Richmond. He is satirised in Canning’s Rovers as “ Rogero,” the 
unlucky student, lover of “ sweet Matilda Pottingen,” having been 
expressly educated for the diplomatic corps at the University of 
Gottingen. 


W. E. MILLIKEN. 


Th 


ONNET. 
GREAT Pan is dead, and his sweet pipes are still, 
The very echoes of his pzeans are 
Like the remembrance of the evening star, 
Dropped suddenly behind some steadfast hill ; 
The fountains pure, where priests were wont to fill 
Jove’s lavers, flow no longer ; in the car 
Of Phoebus sits no ruler; near and far 
There is no greater god than man’s own will 
Save love, who throned within the hearts of men 
Most godlike burns, not as the sun whose beams 
Die with the even, tho’ they rise again, 
But in the dim night too, for in our dreams 
We oft-times see what so prophetic seems, 
That waking sad, we say “ Ah, when! ah, when?” 
7 M. C. ROBERTS, 
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“FOR AULD LANG SYNE.” 


CHAPTER I. 
THERE IS NO LIMIT TO A WOMAN’S EXPECTATIONS. 


“RALPH QOLDCASTLE is overdoing it. He'll break down,” one 
barrister remarked to another, as the tall, gaunt form of a well- 
known Q.C. passed out of the Temple. “He works all day and 
writes all night, and no man can stand that sort of thing very 
long. He looks positively ill to-day.” 

“No wonder. I haven’t known him to take a holiday for 
fifteen years; if he don’t take care he'll ‘cave’ suddenly. It’sa 
mistake for a man to pursue two professions when he can live 
comfortably by either;” and the speaker sighed regretfully. 
‘“‘ Besides, Oldcastle is a rich man, he has no need to work at all, 
and as a matter of course every good thing falls in his way. I 
hear he’s retained in the great Clifton Swindling Case.” 

“Yes, he’s certainly lucky; but he’s uncommonly sharp too. 
However, judging by his appearance to-day, he won’t last long— 
he’s breaking fast—fast ;” and the speakers, who had been st tand- 
ing under the Temple gateway from a heavy shower, nedded 
complacently and went their several ways; the remov al of even 
one successful man from amongst them would give each a chance 
of filling his place. 

Ralph Oldcastle, meantime walked hurriedly citywards, un- 
mindful of the drenching rain. At the top of Ludgate Hill he 
wheeled round suddenly and walked back again—a tall man, 
round-shouldered and gaunt, with thin straggly grey hair, and 
bright deep-set eyes; a keen, honest, repellant man, with a hard 
mouth, that never smiled. He was intensely respectable and 
respected, but he had few frienids and fewer acquaintances, and no 
amiable weaknesses. He was charitable, never behind in sub- 
scribing to legitimate “relief” funds, never refusing a donation 
when demanded in due and proper form, but no one ever saw him 
buy a penny flower in the street, or a “ fifth-edition special” of an 
evening paper. He never went home encumbered with useless 
*‘ notions ” or “novelties. 

Stock-brokers and bankers might purchase dancing dolls and 
terra-cotta monstrosities, live mice and patent purses, as evervy- 
one knows they do, else why should the vendors of such wares 
multiply and flourish outside the Stock Exchange and the Bank. 
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Ralph Oldcastle never even cast a passing glance on such trumpery, 
nor was he ever seen with a bass basket containing fish or fruit, 
or a fern in a pot; he never thought of such things, never carried 
loose pennies in his overcoat pocket for emergencies, never over- 
paid a cabby, in short he had no visible weaknesses at all. His 
inner life was as hard, cold, and unsympathetic as his outer. 

He had chambers in Pump Court, close to where “a white stone 
flashes over Goldsmith’s ashes,”—a stone, white no longer, but 
smirched and stained with the grime of the city—but the lawyer 
never gave it a passing glance. Had you mentioned the name he 
would possibly have turned to the Law List to see who Oliver Gold- 
smith was. 

There was nothing in Mr. Oldcastle’s rooms save their native 
picturesque inconvenience to redeem them from utter ugliness. 
They were solidly shabby ; with heavy leather-covered mahogany 
furniture, dull merino curtains, and colourless, echoless, Turkey car- 
pet. Books on two sides of the sitting-room from floor to ceiling, but 
not a gay cover or page of light reading amongst them—not a 
picture or photograph even; not an ornament of any kind save 
two bronze Lord Chancellors, and a marble and malachite clock, 
that ticked aggressively on the discoloured marble mantel-piece. 
In one of the windows there stood an old-fashioned inlaid bureau, 
that looked as if it might possibly contain secrets of a sentimental 
nature ; but externally it was grave and prim, brass-bound and 
brass-locked, it gave no sign, if it contained anything, of the past 
of Ralph Oldcastle. 

There were many who wondered why the successful lawyer and 
legal writer continued to reside in Pump Court. Less wealthy and 
less important men had their suburban villas and kept their 
carriages; but he had lived in London for nearly twenty years. 
He loved.to feel the throb of its mighty heart, the vibration of its 
ceaseless pulse ; he could not have existed away from it. His only 
pleasure was to watch the ebb and flow of humanity in Fleet Street ; 
his recreation was a solitary walk at midnight from Temple Bar to 
Charing Cross. Too accustomed to crime in all its aspects to be 
grieved or shocked at the vice that flaunts or crawls up and down 
the busy highway, still he scanned every face with cold curiosity, 
and sometimes sighed like a man haunted or oppressed by some 
horrible fear. 

He was: not looking for anyone; still, for years, he had taken 
that midnight walk and had he observed one face, amid “the 
pallid and pitiful throng,” he would scarcely have been surprised. 

Returning from his hurried aimless walk up and down Fleet 
Street, Ralph Oldcastle entered bis sitting-room and rang a bell. 
It was answered by a clerk, a slim dark-eyed obsequious youth, 
whose history was a romance. Born in vice, cradled and nurtured 
in iniquity, educated amongst a gang of thieves, he miraculously 


escaped being either a house-breaker or convict. Oldcastle picked 
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him up one day (when his heart was softer), fed him, clothed 
him, took him into his service, expected nothing in return and was 
paid by the warmest gratitude and esteem. Edward Little could 
not love his master, but he nearly worshipped him; he had served 
him faithfully for seven years, and would serve him to his life’s 
end. The lawyer smiled grimly-—he did not-believe in gratitude ; 
and some day, when it suited him, Little would turn round and 
rend him; “but he cannot hurt me,” he said to himself, with his 
hard dry laugh. “No one can do that now. I’ve given Little 
nothing but the bread he has earned, I expect nothing in return.” 
The dark-eyed clerk looked at his master attentively; and waited 
his orders in silence. “I shall be occupied all the afternoon, 
Edward ; do not allow me to be disturbed on any pretence what- 
ever,” he said shortly, and Edward withdrew puzzled, but silent ; he 
never answered his master—no one did. 

, Left alone the lawyer sat at his writing table and took a letter 
from his pocket. After a few moments’ hesitation he read it, 
reluctantly, as if it was a thing he was constrained to do in spite 
of himself; then he smoothed it out carefully on his table, and 
selecting a key from one of his drawers, unlocked the bureau, and 
from a secret receptacle drew forth a packet of letters, and laid 
them beside that other on the table—still, asa man acting in spite 
of himself. His face was horribly pale, his eyes flashed and sparkled 
in their sunken sockets, and his hands, slight and white with well- 
tended nails, quivered nervously. One by one he read the letters 
over—and there were many of them—once or twice he laughed 
savagely at some expression; and when he had got through them 
he pushed them aside with a scowl. ‘“ Twenty years have I waited 
for this—lived for it, worked for it, hoped for it! I knew it would 
come, and it has,” he said, alond ; “ now, to make the most of it.” 

For a long time Ralph Oldcastle sat silent regarding the cor- 
respondence before him. On the right, two dozen of loose letters, 
written in a slender, girlish hand, and overflowing with girlish 
expressions of unalterable love and undying devotion, beginning : 
‘‘ My own dearest Ralph,” ending “ Your ever-loving Connie.” On the 
left a blurred and blotted note, containing a few lines in a woman’s 
hand, heavy with sorrow and suffering. ‘ Dear Mr. Oldcastle, I 
am in sore distress; I know no one in thé wide world to turn to 
for advice and assistance save you. I wronged you once, but 
Heaven knows, I have been bitterly punished—all my life. Will 
you help me for Auld Lang Syne; you were my husband’s friend, 
and something more than mine. We are both friendless and 
helpless now, and have only you to turn to.—Constance Wilton.” 
“I wonder if she has been as constant to him as she has been. to 
me,” Mr. Oldcastle said, as he locked up the letters. “I wonder 
if she has smiled on him with that tender trustfulness she 
practised on me; I wonder if she softened his heart and turned 
his head with her witcheries and then drove him mad by her 
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coldness ; sent him to the devil by her heartlessness, as she might 
have sent me, had I not been made of sterner stuff than most 
men. I wonder what she expects me to do for Henry Wilton, the 
friend whom I loved and trusted, and who repaid me by treachery 
and deceit; I wonder what, in reason and common justice, she 
expects me to do for him. But there is no limit to a woman’s 
expectations, and she knows nothing of reason and less of justice. 
However, let her come and see me by all means, and tell me her 
history. It cannot fail to be interesting to me, after patiently 
waiting twenty years for it. Oh yes, I will hear the history of 
Constance and Henry Wilton by all means, and try to forget that 
she was once my promised wife and he my dearest friend, and that 
both played me false. It is perfectly true that everything comes 
to him who knows how to wait, and revenge is not the worst thing 
in life worth waiting for.” 

Hard, stern, uncomprising, was Ralph Oldcastle’s face, as he 
wrote a few lines on half a sheet of paper: 

“Tf Mrs. Wilton will call on Mr. Oldcastle at three o’clock on 
Monday, he will be pleased to learn in what way he can be of 
service to her.” 

That was all he said, and he smiled with almost fiendish 
malignity as he thought how it would mislead her; yes, he would 
be pleased enough to know how he could help her, but knowin 
how, would he do it, was a more doubtful matter. If a man like 
Ralph Oldcastle waits twenty years for revenge for a real or 
imaginary injury, he is not going to forego it at a moment’s 
notice. It was foolish of Constance Wilton to appeal to him for 


Auld Lang Syne, for the memory of those days was still sore in his 
heart. 


CHAPTER II, 


“CONNIE, UNALTERED BY TIME OR CIRCUMSTANCE, STOOD BEFORE 
HIM.” 


It was on Saturday afternoon that the lawyer wrote to Mrs. 
Wilton, and on Sunday morning he went, according to his usual 
custom, to the Temple Church. 

Neither the service nor sermon impressed him very much; his 
thoughts were busy with the past, and in the afternoon, instead of 
going for a walk according to his almost invariable habit, he sat 
down in his easy-chair and began to think what he should say on 
the morrow. Would Constance be much changed? He laughed 
aloud as he thought of how heavily time had touched himself. 
When he last saw her he was a light-hearted, good-looking young 
fellow of five-and-twenty, with plentiful waving black hair that she 
had often run her white fingers through ; now, he was old and grim 
and bald, and altogether unlovely. She would have altered too, 
doubtless, if there was any poetic justice ; she should look worse 
than him—remorse should have silvered her hair, saddened hér 
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eyes, seared her forehead, and poverty, the iron-heeled, would have 
crushed her down, for Wilton was poor,and the sort of man that 
would remain poor all his life, he reflected, with a grim chuckle ; 
the sort of man who never knew how to take care of the pence, 


_ and consequently, never likely to have many pounds that might 


be left to their own devices—while he, Ralph Oldcastle, was rich, 
rolling and wallowing in wealth. The thought was soothing ; it 
was enjoyable; money was power, influence, happiness, and money 
now could buy his revenge. 

It was a still sultry day, with thunder in the atmosphere. The 
silence in Pump Court was unbroken save by a drowsy murmur of 
insects in the air. As he sat alone the lawyer's thoughts went back 
to a Sunday long ago, when he first saw Constance Reade. It was 
just such weather—sultry, oppressive, and distinctly threatening ; 
and he noticed her change colour several times during service as 
a distant peal of thunder echoed sulkily amongst the hills. He 
was on a visit with some relatives in Cumberland, and in the course 
of afew days he met Constance Reade, the vicar’s only daughter, 
and from the very first moment he met her, he loved her. Before 
his brief holiday was over, for he was studying law then, he told 
her of his affection and asked her to be his wife. Then followed 
three months of absence cheered by her loving letters, and again 
he visited Cumberland. The memory of that month was the 
happiest of his whole life—not a cloud or shadow or sad recollec- 
tion darkened it; it was all clear, unbroken summer sunshine, and 
it was after his return, she wrote him those tender, loving letters 
lying in the old bureau. At Christmas he went North again 
accompanied by his chum, Harry Wilton. He was handsome, 
clever, fascinating: knew all about church decorations, acting 
charades, tableau vivants; could sing, dance, skate, make himself 
agreeable im a score of frivolous ways Ralph Oldcastle despised, 
but that found favour in the eyes of the ladies. Of course, he and 
Connie liked each other ; that was only natural seeing that Harry 
was Ralph’s chum; and after a time every one, except the con- 
fident and happy lover, saw that Wilton was abusing his friend's 
kindness and paying more than ordinary attention to Connie 
Reade. But the holidays ended, both young men returned to 
town, and a month after Wilton left suddenly, saying he had 
business in Scotland. Connie joined him, and they were married ; 
leaving her astounded and indignant father to break the news to 
the outraged lover. The vicar was a man of honour, and though, 
a3 a Christian, he forgave his daughter, he refused to receive 
either her or her husband ; both had offended past such practical 
pardon as that. Ralph Oldcastle registered a vow to be revenged 
some day on them both, and then, with a resolution seldom 
equalled, he buried every thought of the woman who had deceived 
him and the friend who had betrayed him at the bottom of his 
heart, and piled moauments of thought, hard as granite, on the 
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top of them. Wilton gave up the study of law; he could not return 
to London and face his friend, and some of his relatives procured 
him a situation in a Bank in Birmingham. That was the last 
Ralph heard of him; he never sought to know more, but he 
waited with slow, unexpectant persistency, for the tum of 
fortune’s wheel that he assuredly felt would bring him face to 
face with his enemy. And now the time was at hand. He had 
not gone out of his way to seek it; but, Fate, who if left to work 
out her will balances most things, brought his vengeance to his 
very door. 

Again and again he assured himself that he was happy; that 
had he to live his life over again, he would not wish it any 
different. Love, marriage, little children clinging to his neck, 
strong sons and fair daughters to cheer and gladden him—what 
did they all amount to? Vanity and vexation. His daughters 
would leave him for the first empty whipper-snapper that came 
by: his sons might perhaps squander his substance in riotous 
living. Toil, care, worry, anxiety; would he change his life of 
unbroken peace and quiet for those things? No, a thousand 
times no. As he sat thinking, a sudden shadow darkened the 
room, followed by a blinding flash, and then a long crackling 
peal of thunder, that seemed to shake the house to its very 
foundation. The lawyer shivered nervously, and passed his hand 
across his brow. There was something uncanny in the air, some- 
thing terribly oppressive in the awful stiilness that followed that 
sudden peal. For the first time in his life, perhaps, he realised 
what it was to feel alone—utterly, really, helplessly, alone. Then 
through the stillness came a gentle tap at the outer door, as if the 
knocker was raised by a feeble or faltering hand. He listened in 
wonder for a few minutes; then it was repeated more loudly, and 
with a strange puzzled expression he stood up and opened the 
door. There on the mat, pale, trembling, scared by the storm, 
and shrinking baek as if still more afraid of him, stood Constance 
Reade—Connie as he had known her long ago, with the same 
sweet smile, tender, loving eyes, and sunny hair; Connie, unaltered 
by time or circumstance, stood before him, mutely pleading, 
with outstretched hands, and with a low suppressed cry he took 
them and led her into the room. 


CHAPTER III. 


“HE IS GUILTY, RALPH, BUT HE IS CONNIE’S FATHER, AND I WANT 
YOU TO SAVE HIM.” 


RALPH OLDCASTLE placed his trembling visitor in a seat, and 
regarded her curiously for a few moments, a thousand strange 
thoughts chasing each other through his brain. ‘* Was Constance 
dead and this her ghost? Was he mad, or dreaming?” He couldn’t 
determine, and the gir! sat silent, waiting for him to speak. 
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“Who are you, and what can I do for you?” he said at length, 
in a slow husky voice. 

““T am Constance Wilton, and I’ve come because my mother is 
very ill. She bids me thank you for writing. Will you come 
and see her, as she is not able to come to you, and to-morrow may 
be too late.” 

“Then you are her daughter ?” 

“Yes, her only child. I have no one in the wide world except her, 
and soon I fear, I fear——, Oh, sir, can you do anything for her; 
she is dying, I think, of want and misery and loneliness, and I am 
powerless to help her; can you?” and she caught his hand and 
looked entreatingly into his face. 

“JT will do what I can,” he replied, not meeting her glance, 
“ what is it you want?” 

“Come and see mother; she says to- -morrow will be too late.” 

“You have a father, have you not ?’ 

“Yes, I have a father, but I have not seen him for a long time, 
and mother never speaks of him now,” the girl replied, growing 
suddenly crimson and hanging her head, but Mr. Oldcastle asked 
no more questions. Obeying a sudden impulse, he put on his hat 
and said he was ready to accompany Connie home, glancing at her 
furtively as she led the way downstairs. “So like,” he muttered, 
so like that it might be her very self. Is it a mere trap, I wonder, 
or is she really ill.” 

He was not left long in doubt; the girl walked swiftly up Fetter 
Lane and then turned down a narrow street. 

In one of the poorest and shabbiest of a row of wretched houses, 
Mrs. Wilton and her daughter were lodging, and Ralph Oldcastle 
shuddered as he thought of their surroundings. But Connie passed 
through a double row of idlers and loungers without appearing to 
see them, and entered a room on the third floor. On a rickety 
horse-hair sofa lay a woman with white hair, a worn colourless 
face and closed eyes—Connie’s mother. The lawyer started, and 
smothered an exclamation. Could that emaciated woman be ‘Con- 
stance Reade? Surely not!” 

“Mother dear, here is Mr. Oldcastle,” the girl whispered, and 
as she opened her eyes and extended her hand, he seemed to recog- 
nise her. A strange tremor passed through his frame as he touched 
those wasted fingers, and all feelings of revenge died out of his 
heart towards her, but, with some one else, there would be a heavy 
account to settle. 

“Thank you for coming, Ralph,” she said, faintly, “ I did not ask 
you till the very last, but I knew you would not fail me. Connie 
leave us alone; I have much to say to Mr. Oldcastle.” 

Reluctantly the girl left the room, and closed the door after her, 
but she did not go far. She observed a startling change in her 
mother’s appearance, even during the short time she had been 
absent. ‘“ Perhaps it may only be the effects of the storm, 
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Mother was always dreadfully frightened by thunder,” she said, 
as she stood at the window watching the lightning cleave 
through the black clouds. But her heart misgave her; there was 
something beside mere nervous dread in her mother’s face. 

Ralph Oldcastle sat down by the sofa, and waited for Mrs 
Wilton to speak. 

“You forgive me, Ralph,” she said, at length, “I treated you 
ill, but I have suffered, and I want you to forgive him and to 
help him; he is in prison, and will soon be tried for a terrible 
crime. He is guilty, Ralph, but he is Connie’s father and I want 
you to save him.” 

“If he is guilty how can I save him?” The words came low, 
and hoarse; the woman, for the old time’s sake, was expecting too 
much from him. 

You are clever, Ralph, terribly clever. I have heard of you, 
and read all your speeches, and if you try to save any one you 
can. If you are against anyone there is little hope for him. 
Ralph, you will not appear against your old friend, against her 
father, and send him to a convict prison. Think of it, she will 
soon have no one in the world but him; would you leave her 
utterly friendless ? So young, so beautiful, so inexperienced. If 
you have a daughter, Ralph, think of her now and spare my 
Connie ?” 

“You ask more than it is in my power to grant, Mrs. Wilton ; 
law and justice are not in my hands,” he said, coldly. 

“ But you can do much; you are engaged for the prosecution in 
the Clifton Swindling Case, and—and, Harry Wilton is implicated 
in it; if you appear against him he is lost.” 

“Oh!” The exclamation seemed wrenched from the very 
depths of Ralph Oldcastle’s heart, and was followed by a long 
silence. “I will not appear against him,” he said, at length ; 
“don’t say anything more about him now, but tell me what | 
can do for aa i? 

“ Nothing, Ralph, I am past all help, but if you will promise to 
be a friend to Connie when I am gone, it will make my last hours 
easier. She will be utterly alone should anything—should the 
worst—happen to her father, but you will save him—I know you 
will. He was sorely tempted, and was but the tool of others. 
Have mercy on him, Ralph—you who never knew want or misery 
—who, in your happy, prosperous life, were never brought face to 
face with temptation. You must be merciful—for ycu are strong 
and he has suffered.” 

“7 will do what I can.” The words came slowly and reluctantly, 
but he could not deny the request of the women, who with her 
latest breath pleaded for her husband, though he had brought her 
to such a pitch of misery and destitution. Yet he ground his teeth 
with suppressed rage, as he felt his vengeance slowly slipping 
through his fingers. He was a hard man but he was human, and 
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revenge was out of place by that couch; even Ralph Oldeastle 
felt that. 

After a little more conversation about Connie, and some feebly 
expressed fears for her future, Mrs. Wilton suddenly sunk into a 
doze, and in a few moments her daughter entered the room and 
glanced at the couch anxiously, “ Mother is worse,” she whispered, 
‘‘what have you been saying to her, sir ?” 

“Nothing darling, only that he will be kind to you when I’m 
gone” the invalid said, faintly. “Mr. Oldcastle has been very, 
very good, Connie, and you must be grateful to him all your life.” 

“Yes, Mother,” and her eyes filled with tears. “I could not 
help being grateful to anyone who was kind to you.” 

“ T have done nothing, nothing—and I think your mother had 
better rest; she seems very much fatigued. Ill call again to- 
morrow,” and Mr. Oldcastle left the room hurriedly, with a strange 
cold feeling down his back. Connie carried him dangerously into 
the past, and his thoughts were of her as he walked up and down 
the Embankment for two hours before returning to his chambers. 
The storm had cleared away; the atmosphere was lighter and the 
lawyer felt lighter, too, than he had done for a long time. 

Before ten o’clock the next morning he had done two things 
that he would have laughed to scorn at the mere suggestion of two 
days before. He had thrown down his brief in the great Clifton 
Swindling Case, and secured the services of an able counsel to 
defend Henry Wilton. Then he went round to Mrs. Wilton’s 
lodgings, feeling a stealthy sensation of pleasure, as he anti- 
cipated her joy and gratitude. Connie opened the door in answer 
to his knock, and laid her finger on her lip, to command silence 
as she led him in. The blind was down, and the room in deep 
shadow. ‘ Mother’s asleep, she has slept quite peacefully for 
some hours,” the girl whispered, moving on tip-toe, ‘we must be 
very careful not to wake her.” Cautiously Ralph Oldcastle drew 
near the sofa, and laid one finger on the wasted wrist. Then he 
drew back suddenly and Connie was at his side ina moment. One 
look into his face and she read the whole truth. There was no 
more waking in this world for Constance Wilton, and with an ex- 


ceedingly bitter cry her daughter dropped down insensible at 
Ralph Oldeastle’s feet. 


CHAPTER IY. 
“IT MIGHT HAVE KNOWN WUAT TO EXPECT FROM A WOMAN'S GRATITUDE.” 


Six months passed by before the grim lawyer in Pump Court 
fully realized the great change that had come over him. Life 
was no longer the dull monotonous routine it had been. There 


was brightness and beauty in the solidly shabby chambers, for 
She had been living with Mr. 
He took her home that 


Constance Wilton was there. 


Oldeastle ever since her mother’s death. 
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day, and she had never left him since. His efforts were unavailin 
to save her father ; he was too clearly guilty, but death mercifully 
released him ‘from paying the penalty of his crimes ; and save for 
her self-constituted guardian, Connie was alone in the world. At 
first the lawyer did not know what to do with her, but she adapted 
herself to his life, and fitted in with his ways wonderfully. There 
was plenty of room in those rambling chambers, and she soon had 
two little closets fitted up for herself, where she could retire to if 
she seemed at all in the way. 

Flowers bloomed in the windows and outside them, andthere was a 
brightness and gladness about the place it had never known before. 
It never struck Ralph Oldcastle that chambers in the Temple was 
scarcely the place for a girl so young and beautiful as Connie to 
reside. He was strangely unmindful of conventionalities at all 
times ; all he requested was that she would not go out without him, 
but he laid no restriction on her asto how she amused herself all day. 
As the weeks and months passed, he became distinctly conscious of 
one thing—he could never lose her again. She had grown into 
his heart and into his life, filled the place once occupied by her 
mother, and this second love that had sprung up in him was per- 
haps more intense than the first. He fairly revelled in it, and 
congratulated himself on the solitude he had lived in; no fasci- 
nating friend to step in now and win his prize. Connie knew no one, 
saw no one but himself, and she seemed perfectly happy and con- 
tented. Every day he resolved to tell her the state of his feelings 
and ask her to be his wife, yet when night came he found he had 
been silent, he scarce knew why ; perhaps, because he did not like 
to break the pleasant affectionate relations that existed between 
them. One day, however, he did not go out in the morning accord- 
ing to his usual custom, and Connie started when she entered the 
sitting-room and found him there. 

She blushed to a deep crimson and seemed uneasy, and Mr. Old- 
castle construed the circumstances favourably, and resolved to 
hesitate no longer, ‘“ Come here, Constance,” he said, gently draw- 
ing her to the high couch, “I have something of great importance 
to say to you. Listen, my dear one,I love you. I want you to be 
my wife!” 

‘Oh, no, no—that can never be,” she cried, springing away 
from him with such an expression of utter dismay, that he grew 
sick and chill, “ Oh, please Mr. Oldcastle, don’t say that!” 

“‘T must say it, for it is true. I love you,” he replied, with some 
return of his dogged manner ; “ whether you care about me or not 
is another question. Am I so very hateful that you cannot even 
come near me ? ” 

“It is not that,” she wailed, kneeling beside him and hiding 
her face on his knee, “ I love you dearly, dearly, but not that way 
—I never thought of it, never dreamed of it.” 

‘Ts it too late to think of it now, then ?” 
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* Yes, too late. Oh, please do not say any more.” 

**' You love someone else. As your guardian, I have at least the 
right to ask that. Tell me the truth, Constance, I will know it,” 
he added, fiercely—jealousy, anger, and disappointment all 
surging like fire through his veins, but she only sobbed silently, 
uttering no word, and glancing at him with pleading, tearful eyes. 

“TY might have known what to expect from a woman’s gratitude,” 
he muttered, fiercely, “like mother—like daughter, only she has 
not deceived me. . She, at least, has not deluded me with false 
promises and false hopes, but she is not honest and straight. 
How could she be with such a father and mother ?” 

At that moment the sitting-room door opened suddenly, and 
Edward Little swung into the room. Seeing Connie sobbing on 
the carpet, he was at her side in a moment. 

“My darling, what is the matter? ” he said, taking both her 
hands, “‘are you ill? ” 

Ralph Oldcastle reeled back a step as if struck by a sudden 
blow. “ You, too,” he cried; “this istoo much. Edward Little, 
stand back ; and Constance Wilton, look up and answer me.” 

*¢ ]’ll answer for her, sir,” the young fellow said, firmly, drawing 
the trembling girl closer to him. “I love her, and she returns 
my affection and has promised to be my wife, that’s all. I’m 
sorry, sir, that we did not ask your consent, but it came on us both 
before we knew.” 

* You have spoken to me of gratitude, Edward Little; it 
pleased, you on various occasions to remark that I had been a friend 
to you. Did you mean to prove your gratitude by stealing the 
affections of my ward, and betraying the confidence I reposed in 
you—but I expected nothing and am not disappointed. You may 
go. I have nothing further to say!” 

“ But I have, sir! I have betrayed no trust, been guilty of no 
fault. Day after day, week after week, month after month you 
have left her here alone, without a soul to speak to save me. I 
loved her—under the circumstances no one could help doing so 
—and was fortunate enough to win her affections in return ; surely 
there is no great crime in that. But I am ready to go!” 

“Then do go,” the lawyer thundered ; “and never let. me look 
on your face again. As for you, Constance, you must choose 
between him and me; give him up and ycu shall te as my own 
child ; cleave to him and we are strangers. Choose!” 

“Ts there no other way?” she cried, clasping her hands. 
“ Oh! sir, be merciful to us!” 

“Choose!” he repeated, sternly. 

Slowly she withdrew her hard and placed it in Edward Little’s. 
“T have chosen, sir. I thank you for all ycur great kindness. 
I am deeply, bitterly grieved at having offerded you, but I love 
Edward. I cannot give him up.” 


“So much for a woman’s gratitude,” the lawyer said, scornfully. 
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“Still, you are honest, and I respect the quality when I meet with 
it. You may remain here for a week; by that time I suppose Mr. 
Little will have a home of some sort to take you to. And now | 
think this interview may end.” 


* * * * * * 


Ralph Oldcastle appeared at the breakfast-table next morning 
with a very pale face and a curious, scared expression in his eyes ; 
Connie was at her accustomed post, but she looked ill and haggard 
after a sleepless night. To her infinite surprise, her guardian bent 
down and kissed her tenderly on the forehead. “I was harsh 
yesterday, my dear; forget all I said to you, and tell Edward I 
forgive him and that he may come back.” 

He was not a man who did anything by halves, and when 
Connie and Edward were married they had a pleasant home 
provided for them, and a liberal income. It was a long time 
before they learned the reason of his sudden forgiveness, and then 
they thought it a slight cause for such a very happy effect. Mr. 
Oldcastle had dreamed that Mrs. Wilton stood by his bedside and 
asked him, for Auld Lang Syne, to be kind to her child; then 
finding he did not answer, she added, solemnly, “ Forgive, as you 
hope to be forgiven.” Three times was the dream repeated be- 
fore he gave in. He never told them of the icy touch on his fore- 
head, of the bodily presence he believed stood by his bedside, but 
his pride was broken, his heart softened, and he pardoned Connie 
Wilton and her lover. 

And he never regretted it. They are his children now, and their 
little ones will cheer and comfort his old age. Revenge to some 
natures may be sweet, but, stern Ralph Oldcastle has found out 
that it’s infinitely sweeter to forgive. 

H. BROOKE HOUSTON. 
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A LOST LIFE. 


BELOVED of pit, and idol of the stalls, 
Some sixty years ago she was; and now, 
Still stately, with a certain mellowed grace 
Touching her face, once nobly beautiful, 
She lived retired, resigned to sit and wait 
Life’s last event ; nor sordid station hers, 
Nor wealth; but husbanded sufficiency 
Gave all she needed. Wealth in love of friends 
And kindred had she; and her walls smiled down 
And cheered with souvenirs of younger days 
And triumphs well remembered, when her looks, 
Her gait, her smile, her rendering of this 
Or that choice passage of some master hand, 
And soaring passion of her perfect voice, 
Were all the theme of coffee-house and club. 
The world long wondered why no married lot 
Had power to tempt her; why, through all the maze 
Of lovers titled, and untitled, she 
Had lightly stepped with her sweet, serious smile, 
Nor gave her life to any. 
To the niece, 
Who lived with her, indeed she told a tale 
Of one, in fortune high, in virtues great, 
A statesman and a soldier not unknown, 
Who loved her she was sure ; for whom she felt, 
She might confess, some liking ; and he went 
Here, there, attending on her when she trod 
The lyric stage, and with a wistful gaze 
For ever worshipped her, yet never dared 
To speak of love, too bashful, or too proud, 
Or fearing harsh rejection—yet she knew 
If he had spoken all her life had been 
In all things changed, so happy ; not so lone 
As often then it was. But the great will 
Of God was done, and she was well content ; 
And to this theme of love she often turned, : 
As one who wished to dwell upon its chance 
And muse what might have been. 
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One winter day, 

The sleet in sallies sweeping down the street, 
Her curtains drawn, her well-loved niece and she 
Sat, turning relics and old letters o’er, 
And tokens sent by men she knew in name 
But only so, in days when she was fair, 
An old buhl cabinet with open drawers 
Beside them. Suddenly her young niece cried, 
** Look, in the drawer’s back, choked with dust, I find 
A faded bouquet: see—it falls, at touch, 
To pieces.” Then the elder’s sweet dim eyes, 
Aided by spectacles, saw too, and said, 
“ Yes, dear, I know that bouquet well indeed, 
He sent it me the day I saw him last; 
I looked at him whene’er I had to sing 
And thought he looked distracted. Well, he sent 
That bouquet to me the same night, but not 
A word or letter with it; soon I heard 
He left for India. And last year he died— 
Nay, was it last ? No, five or more long years— 
An old man, single, living quite alone 
As I. Yes, there’s the ribbon still that bound 
The flowers ; the flowers indeed are dust, they once 
Were bright and costly, odorous as love, 
And sweet as life might once have bloomed for me. 
Is any perfume left ?—pah! strange, what once 
Was sweet may be revoltant.” 

*“‘ Nay, but look; 
See Auntie, see, there’s something in the midst, 
A something like a letter.” 

“Give it me! 
A letter! Oh, great Heaven, from him to me!” 
So took the faded, brown, and twisted scrap 
Of paper, and with eager eyes, tho’ old, 
She, with her niece’s help, made out the scroll. 
Twas dated: “ Eighteen hundred twenty-five,” and 1an— 
‘“* My dearest honoured lady, ’— 

(“Truly aunt, 
A lover-like commencement,”— 

‘¢ Read—read on,” 
In low voice, husky with an inner sob, 
The elder said )— 

“T love you as my life,” 

Went on the letter; “ say but one word—one : 
Send but a hint you love me—or will try 
To do so. Say I am not all in fault 
In writing thus ; give me one little sign, 
And that sign ‘Come,’ and I will come this night 
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And tell my love, and ask your hand for wife.” 
A low sob broke the reading. 

‘*‘ Poor, poor aunt !’ 
The younger lady soothing said ; ‘* T'wo lines 
Yet more there are—I finish them ”: 

“ But if 
You send no word or token back to me, 
I then conclude—you cannot love me; leave 
My land and you for ever. But I hope, 
I hope, my dear, for better future. Thine 
For ever, truly thine, -- 
“C, Davenant.” 

“ Why, aunt! dear aunt!” for now the aged eyes 
Flashed forth a long forgotten fire—and then 
Came bitter tears fast crowding on their lids. 
And the half-stifled voice broke fluttering forth, 
“ He loved me! loved me loved me! and I knew 
It not—and thought him cold and gave no sign 


























And broke his heart and sent him far away. 
And he is dead ! dead, and he never knew 








I loved him so—yes, with my very heart. 

His life my life both lost. Ah me, ah'me!” 
Then—as her niece gazed, scared to see such flash 
Of fire in one so old and feeble— sank 

Again upon her chair, her life too weak 

To bear such bitter heart-break ; and she fell, 

With her sad smile upon her lips—asleep. 
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THE THIN RED LINE. 


PART If. 


For hand-to-hand or close fighting no weapon, ancient or 
modern, has ever surpassed in deadliness that used by the 
Romans in Rome’s best days. A short cut-and-thrust sword, not 
unlike that still carried by our buglers and drummers, was com- 
mon to all, but the “ hastate,” the youngest and least distinguished 
soldiers, carried two javelins, one to hurl and the other reserved 
as a defence against cavalry. These constituted the first line, 
which, if repulsed, retreated slowly on the second line, composed 
of “ principes,” armed in the same manner, but picked men; and 
if both these were driven back, they relied on the third, the 
triarii veterans, rendered illustrious by their services and wounds, 
the last reserve of the legion. Besides these classes, a body of 
“‘velités,” or light infantry, was attached to every legion, who, 
along with the cavalry, generally occupied the flanks in the order 
of battle. They carried no armour, but only a round buckler, and 
were armed with a sword and javelin. The legionary was not 
only very skilful in the use of his weapons, but he was equally 
expert with entrenching tools, and whenever a legion encamped, 
were it only for a night, or even at the gates of Rome, an entrench- 
ment was always thrown up round the camp. The privilege of 
serving in the army had, until the time of Marius, been reserved 
for the worthiest citizens of the republic, and the possession of 
landed property was a necessary qualification for a Roman soldier, 
as the pay he received was barely enough for his scantiest wants. 
The civil offices of the State were alone open to those who 
had served, and consequently the higher classes of the people 
sought eagerly for admission to the ranks. Im the civil wars. of 
Marius and Sylla all this was changed; the legions were opened 
to enfranchised slaves and felons, and hence the seeds of turbu- 
lence and corruption were laid which eventually led to the fall of 
the Roman Empire, and to the fatal day when its citizens could 
sadly exclaim, Quondam vicinus armis! 

Among the crowd of barbarous nations who shared in the spoil 
at the final break-up of the Western Empire, the Franks were 
the most pre-eminently warlike. A warrior of this race will 
therefore afford the reader a fair type of the “barbarian,” and 
to this end I cannot do better than quote the incomparable de- 
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scription of the historian, Gibbon :—* The love of freedom and of 
arms was felt, with conscious pride, by the Franks themselves, and 
is observed by the Greeks with some degree of amazement and 
terror. ‘The Franks,’ says the Emperor Constantine, ‘are bold 
and valiant to the verge of temerity, and their dauntless spirit 
is supported by the contempt of danger and death. In the field 
and in close onset they press to the front, and rush headlong against 
the enemy, without deigning to compute either his numbers or 
their own. Their ranks are formed by the firm connections of 
consanguinity and friendship, and their martial deeds are prompted 
by the desire of s saving or revenging their dearest companions. In 
their eyes retreat is a shameful flight, and flight is indelible infamy.’ 
A nation endowed with such high and intrepid spirit must have 
been secure of victory, if these advantages had not been counter- 
balanced by many weighty defects. In the age which preceded 
the institution of knighthood, the Franks were rude and unskil- 
ful in the service of cavalry ; and in all perilous emergencies their 
warriors were so conscious of their ignorance that they chose to 
dismount from their horses and fight on foot. Unpractised in the 
use of pikes, or of missile weapons, they were encumbered by the 
length of their sw ords, the weight of their armour, the magnitude of 
their shields, and, if I may repeat the satire of the meagre Greeks, 
by their unwieldy intemperance. Their independent spirit dis- 
dained the yoke of subordination, and abandoned the standard of 
their chief if he attempted to keep the field beyond the term of their 
stipulation or service. On all sides they were open to the snares 
of an enemy, less brave but more artful than themselves. They 
might be bribed, for the barbarians were venal, or surprised in 
the night, for they neglected the precautions of a close encamp- 
ment, or vigilant sentinels. The fatigues of asummer’s campaign 
exhausted their strength and patience, and they sank in despair 
if their voracious appetite was disappointed of a plentiful supply 
of wine and of food.” 

With the exception of the vice of intemperance, which is not 
common in the French army, how much of the above description 
would now apply most truly to the modern Frank, especially in 
regard to the war with Germany in 1870—71 ? 

Out of this barbarian period came the decadence of infantry and 
military science and the dawn of the age of chivalry. From the 
battle of Tours may be dated the relapse of military art, and the sub- 
stitution of martial ignorance, when war meant little more than 
the desultory combats of mailed knights on horseback, of which 
the chief features were hopelessly confused mélées and slaughter 
without any intelligent aim. Dismissing, therefore, this epoch 
and leaving the Crusades to the poet and romance writer, I will 
come at once to the era when English infantry was first organised 
for the defence of our shores; and I believe I can show that a 
standing army, when constituted as a purely national in:titution 
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as is now the case in England, can be made the surest protection 
for liberty, and the best shield against anarchy and the despotism 
of mob rule. 

By whatever race Europe may have been originally conquered, this 
portion of the world seems to have been swept by successive tribes 
of adventurers from Central Asia. The so called Allophylian race 
was displaced by the Celts ; the Sclavs then drove the Celts to the 
West and the Tchuds into the cold regions of the North, while the 
Teuton conquerors, dispossessing at will preceding nations, laid the 
foundation of the vast social empire which at present in Europe, 
in America, in Asia, and in the New World of the Southern Seas, 
rules the destinies of half the globe. 

The usages, customs, costumes, military equipment and organ- 
isation of the Teuton conquerors of Europe, are recorded at length 
in the writings of the fifth, sixth, seventh, and subsequent centuries ; 
and we can read of the various sons of Odin who settled in Ger- 
many, Gaul, Iberia, Scandinavia, and Britain, on the banks of the 
Rhine and in the valleys of the Loire, in the works of Sidonius 
Apolinerus, Bishop of Auvergn, fifth century ; Precopius, secretary 
to Belisarius, sixth century; Agathias, a Greek historian, seventh 
century; Tacitus and Gregory of Tours give us the most minute 
descriptions of the armament and mode of warfare of these. races; 
and we can see how largely the Ancient Britons were indebted to 
their continental neighbours for the fashion of their clothing and 
their battle equipment. 

That the Britons and the Gauls came from the Scythians seems 
borne out from the similarity in their modes of fighting, on horse- 
back and in chariots, from the resemblance of their customs, 
language, arms, names of towns, persons and places, and it 
becomes easy to trace, in the subsequent influences of invasion by 
the Romans, the Saxons and the Danes, how the continual infusion 
of new blood benefitted the original stock. 

After the destruction of the western Roman Empire, as [ have said, 
came the period of barbaric supremacy in Europe, and our ancestors, 
the ancient Britons, were amongst the greatest sufferers by this 
change. Under the Roman rule, order, discipline, and a military 
species of civilisation prevailed, and Tacitus tells us how the sons of 
the greatest British chieftains soon began to affect the dress and 
costumes of the Romans,and there can be no doubt of the loss 
which our island received by the enforced withdrawal of the Roman 
garrison, leaving the inhabitants to the pillage and rapine of the 
pirates and robbers who came as their successors. Sir R. Hoare 
tells us that the ordinary dress of the early Briton was the skin of 
a brindled or spotted cow, or of a beast killed in hunting, but soon 
after the Roman invasion we know that a close coat or shirt was 
worn, called by Dio a tunic, as well as loose chequered pantaloons, 
termed brigis, and called by the Romans, bragis, and bracce 
hence the modern term, breeches; a head-dress called cab(cap), 
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so termed from its resemblance to the wicker or wattled conical- 
shaped huts of that name, in which these primitive people lived ; 
and shoes made of raw hide, worn when hunting the wild boar and 
the deer in their native forests. 

The Romans in their first encounters with our British ancestors 
were under the impression that they lived in puris naturalibus, 
as they fought almost naked and showed that their bodies were 
painted or tattooed with the juice of glastum or woad. But it was 
their custom to discard all superfluous clothing before going into 
battle, as did also the Highlanders at Killicrankie and Culloden, 
and our sailors in naval engagements, as well as any brace of com- 
batants in a street encounter, act on the same truly national prin- 
ciple, and prefer to go into action with sleeves rolled up and bare 
arms!  Czesar, who landed in Britain fifty-five years before the 
birth of Christ, and found the inhabitants of Kent the most civilised 
of all the Britons, differing indeed but slightly in their dress and 
manners from the Gauls, from whom doubtless they had acquired 
the arts of dressing, spinning, dyeing,and weaving wool, mentions 
this habit of staining their bodies to make them look dreadful in 
battle. His words are, “ Ommes vero se Brittani vitro imficiunt, 
quod, ceruleum efficit colorem, atque hoc horribiliora sunt im 
pugni adspectu.” Of the various kinds of cloth manufactured 
in Gaul and Britain, one, according to Pliny and Diodorus Siculus, 
was made of fine wool dyed of several colours, but in which scarlet 
predominated, and woven either in stripes or cheques, and of this 
the Britons and Gauls made their lighter or summer garments. 
Here we have the undoubted origin of the plaid or tartan, 
literally as well as historically the “ garb of old Gaul” to this 
day! 

Over the tunic both the Gauls and the Britons wore the sagum, 
a short cloak so called by the Romans from the Celtic word saic, 
or hide. The British sagum was of one uniform colour, generally 
blue or black, but the prevailing colour in the chequered tunic 
and braccee was red. The arms of the Britons, fashioned ne doubt 
from those of the friendly tribes of Tyrian traders, who came to 
these shores, were swords, spears, and arrow heads, made with a 
composition of copper and tin, the hatchet or battle axe, and a 
flat circular shield, made, like their quivers and their boats, from 
wicker-work and covered with leather and metal, bosses identi- 
cally the same as the Highland target. With the exception of the 
plumed bonnet and the tasselled sporan or purse, a Highland 
chief, in his full costume, with trews, plaid, dirk, and target, 
affords as good an illustration of an ancient Briton as can well be 
imagined. 

But I must not linger over a subject which is almost exhaust- 
less in its detail, but will pass on to the Anglo-Saxon and Norman 
periods, and we shall find that the military spirit of these hardy 
and warlike people guided the fashion of their dress. Both 
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Saxon and Norman military and civil costume differed but. little. 
The sword was a mark of good birth, and as such. was.generally 
worn. With the Saxons the short linen tunic was preferred to 
almost all other vestments, as the one in which the weapon could 
be the most freely used. As early as the eighth century, however, 
the Saxons were familiar with the tunic of ringed armour, called 
byrn. The cap was of the Phrygian shape, made of leather, and 
often bordered with metal. 

The sword was two-edged, long and straight. Their weapons 
were of iron and consisted of long broadswords, double-edged 
daggers, javelins and long spears, and they used the axe, or byl, 
with terrible effect at Hastings. In the Norman period we find 
the tunic, or byrn, ringed with mail and still reaching to the 
knees, but called hauberk, while added to it was a. cowl or hood, 
also covered with rings, and worn as a protection over the head, 
on which was placed a conical iron helmet, in some cases with a 
neck-piece behind. The archers were an important feature in the 
Norman army, and, to the neglect of this arm, which had gone 
somewhat out of fashion at the time in England, much of 
William’s success may be attributed, while, after Hastings, the 
bow constituted the chief strength of the English lines, winning 
for us all our great battles against the French.. The Norman 
lance or spear was ornamented with a small pennon or flag, 
called. gonfalon and gonfanon, and, although 700 years have 
passed away, the gonfanon is still worn on the lances used by our 
cavalry. The Norman shield was shaped like a boy’s kite, and 
was ornamented with fantastic devices, such as griffins, dragons, 
but heraldic bearings did not come into fashion till Richard I. 
assumed the lion as his badge. A remarkable occurrence took 
place in the reign of this warlike monarch, when the Bishop of 
Norwich appeared before a military tribunal or court martial of 
the period, and was punished for divers military offences com- 
mitted by him as a general officer. Would such a precedent in 
law apply to “ General” Booth, or one of his officers ? 

The reigns of Edward I., Edward II. and Richard II. are 
marked by numerous changes in military costume and armour. 
In the first reign the emblazoned surcoat came into more general 
use, ailettes, or little wings, afterwards the distinguishing badge 
of our light infantry corps, were worn on the knight’s shoulder, 
and the heraldic crest became part of the helmet. The lance 
lost its gonfanon, which was replaced by the broader pennon 
first used as a military ensign. Leather gauntlets, not yet 
plated, came in, and the banner of the king, with the arms of 
England, gules, three lions passant, regardant; of St. George, 
argent, a cross gules; of St. Edmund, azure, three crowns or; and 
of St. Edward the Confessor, azure, a cross fleury between six 
martlets or, was emblazoned and carried in battle. Under 
Edward II. our archers were clad uniformly, armour was made 
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much lighter and of better proof plate, superseding ringed metal, 
and, in the following reign, the Order of the Garter was instituted, 
and firearms and cannon were used in the expedition against 
Scotland in 1337, at Puy Guillaume in 1338, and at Créci in 1346. 
Under Edward III. we find the first record of English soldiers 
being clothed in a tunic and mantle by order of the king, while 
the accounts for the purchase of cloth were charged to the Treasury. 
From Rymer’s Foedera we learn the terms and manner of raising 
the English army in 1415 for the invasion of France by Henry V. 
Contracts were made by the Keeper of the Privy Seal with different 
lords and gentlemen who bound themselves to serve,with a certain 
number of men for a year, at the following rates of pay, viz.,a 
duke, 13s. 4d.; an earl, 6s. 8d.; a baron or banneret, 4s.; a knight, 2s.; 
an esquire, ls.; an archer, 6d.; and each contractor received 100 
marks for every 36 men-at-arms. Speed tells us that the king 
made a compact or treaty with the “ Prior of Kilmainham” by 
which the latter enlisted for service in the English army 1,600 
Irish Kernes, “able men, but almost naked, their horses small 
and without saddles, yet they were as nimble as light cavalry, and 
played with the French in spoiling the country, rifling houses and 
carrying away children, with their baggage on cows’ backs.” This 
may be cited as another example of history repeating itself, if we 
refer to our present Parliamentary records and Mr. Parnell. In 
1432 several kinds of artillery began to be mentioned, bombardes, 
vulgaires, culverins. The vulgaires meant ordinary artillery, while 
that of the Turks was held in greatest esteem. Mines were used 
by the Turks which led to countermines by the Christians, and 
after a siege of fifty-three days, Constantinople, which had defied 
the power of Chrosroes, the Chagan, and the Caliphs, was subdued 
by the arms of Mahomet II. I have said that the love of dress 
is often associated with the most soldierlike qualities and the most 
daring valour. We remember the murder of Alcibiades and how 
desperate was his defence in the garden before he was slain by the 
arrows of the assassins, who dared not close with him; and coming to 
Richard III. of England, we shall find that in his short reign mag- 
nificence of military decoration was universal, while the king and 
the Duke of Buckingham were celebrated for their taste in dress 
and armour. No higher degree of perfection in armour was ever 
attained than during this reign; the pauldrons almost assumed 
the later appearance of the pass guards; the knee and elbow 
pieces were much longer, fan-shaped and of elaborate workman- 
ship, and the magnificence of the collection in the’ Meyrick and 
other galleries cannot be surpassed in any other reign. The king, 
like our own Nelson, went into battle conspicuous in all the pride 
of decoration. He wore the most gorgeously plated armour and 
his crown above his helmet at Bosworth, where, having killed 
several knights, he at last saw Richmond, and spurring his horse 
forward he slew Sir William Brandon, the bearer of the hostile 
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standard, struck to the ground Sir John Cheney and two men 
at arms who interposed, and made a desperate blow at his rival 
before he was overpowered by numbers and slain. 

In the reign of Henry VII. fifty archers were enrolled as 
yeomen of the king’s guard, to attend him and his successors 
for ever, and this may be considered the first formation of a 
regular standing army in our country. Every yeomen of this band 
was to be of the best quality next to gentry, well made and fully 
six feethigh. They were clothed in a shirt of mail with short, wide 
sleeves, but they wore over this a small vest of red cloth, laced in 
front, with pantaloons or light hose on their legs, and braces 
on their left arms. Here we have the undoubted origin of our 
national uniform of scarlet colour,and of the “ thinred line” which 
has borne so many years the brunt of the battle and the breeze. 
The conduct of these English Archers of the Guard at their first 
engagement, under the Lords Daubeny and Morley, is worthy of 
notice here. At the battle of Dixmude, in 1489, they attacked 
the French camp, though defended bya strong battery, poured a 
volley of arrows into the trenches, fell on the ground till the guns 
had been discharged, rose on their feet, poured in a second volley, 
and rushed precipitately into the camp. Such was the resolution 
of these troops, that John Person, of Coventry, having lost his 
leg by a cannon shot, continued to discharge his arrows kneeling 
or sitting, and when the Frenchmen fled, he cried out to one of 
his fellows, “Have thou these six arrows I have left, and follow 
then the chase, for I may not!” The uniform of the other English 
soldiers of this reign was white with a red cross, and at the battle 
of Fourrone, in 1495, there were German arquebusiers on horse 
and foot. The arquebuse soon after was improved, and was called 
the hackbutt. Henry VIII. was in his youth a good soldier, 
having learnt the art of war as a volunteer with the Emperor 
Maximilian; he adopted troops called lansquenets, used by the 
emperor, and maintained 2,000 of these soldiers; field pieces were 
used in this reign and divided into twelve pounders, culverins, 
faleonet, falcon, minions, sakers, &c., and the first English maker 
of ordnance was one John Owen, who made brass ordnance 
for the king. : 

As Henry VII. organised the first permanent royal guard, to 
“ Bluff King Hal” England owes the first permanent body of cavalry, 
denominated “the band of Gentleman Pensioners.” The king’s 
idea was to form an honourable body guard, on which he could 
rely, and to create, at the same time, a nursery for the officers of 
his army. The dress of Henry VIII.’s soldiers was a uniform of 
blue cloth, guarded with red, with hose of right leg red and left 
blue. In this reign the use of gunpowder and the improvements 
in gunnery almost supplanted the cross bow; the small arms of 
the period were hand guns, arquebuses, demi-haques and pistols, 
while a species of artillery was invented called war carts, each 
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carrying two pierriers or chambered pieces, and several are repre- 
sented in the picture of the siege of Boulogne. The oldest volun- 
teer corps in the world, the Honourable Artillery Company of 
London, was instituted by Henry VIII. in 1537, for the encourage- 
ment of archery, although its earliest patent of incorporation in 
its present form is dated 3rd of King James, in 1606. 

The coats of Henry VIII.’s soldiers were white, but Elizabeth 
changed the colour to red, and, although the footmen wore red 
green or russet in Ireland, the cavalry had red cloaks, lined, with- 
out sleeves and of length to the knee. Few if any changes were 
made in armour or equipment by the unwarlike James I., whose 
mot however was characteristic, when he observed, speaking of 
armour, “that it was an excellent invention, as it not only pro- 
tected the wearer, but prevented him from hurting anybody else.” 
The costumes, civil and military, of Charles I. have been deemed 
the most elegant and picturesque ever adopted in England, and they 
doubtless owe much of their popularity to the pencil and the 
palette of Vandyke. Armour began to be neglected and a cuirass 
over a buff coat satisfied most noblemen and officers, though the 
heavy cavalry and pikemen still wore helmets, back and breast- 
plates, greaves and tassets. Dragoons, first raised in France in 
1600 by the Marshal de Brisac, were now part of the English 
army, and, in a treatise published at Cambridge, called Militaire 
Instructions for the Cavalry, dated 1632, we find the force 
divided into four classes: “The lancier, the cuirassier, the har- 
queboure and carbine, and the Dragone.” The lancier and 
cuirassier were heavily armed, and all were dressed in buff coats, 
but with red scarves as the Royal colour. 

We all know how fond of magnificence in dress was ‘ Good 
Queen Bess,” and Stubbs assures us that in this reign, no people 
in the world were “so curious in new fangles” as the English. 
Armour, in this reign, was seldom worn lower than the hips, 
and complete suits were seldom worn except for jousting; while 
fire-arms came steadily into fashion, carabines, petronels, and 
dragons are frequently mentioned. The petronel was so named 
from poitronal, being fired from the chest; the dragon from 
having a dragon’s head on the muzzle, and the troops who used 
it, fought on foot as well as mounted and were called dragoons. 

I now propose tracing British uniforms from the period 
of Bluff King Hal to our present day, and to show that the 
abolition of our cherished and national uniform would be most 
injurious to the recruiting of our regiments. Our traditional 
colour has won honour and renown, in all climes and ages, there- 
fore I say with Cicero, “ What is honourable must be becoming, 
and what is becoming should be honourable”—Quod decet 
honestum est, et quod honestum est decet. 

To the lover of the picturesque in military costume, the temp- 
tation to linger over the annals and records of the Charles I. 
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period, is excusably strong. All Europe contributed its quota to 
the fashion of the epoch. Charles wrote in 1840 a military code 
and a treatise upon the equipment of his troops, and this led to 
another work in 1843, by the Earl of Essex, for the use of the 
Parliamentary army, but it may be noted that the King was all 
for uniformity of colour and armour, while the Roundheads were 
allowed to wear what they pleased. At the commencement of the 
Civil War, dress and fashion were important political elements, and 
the costume of England was as divided as its opinions. The garb 
of the cavalier was gallant and picturesque in the extreme, and it 
can never be forgotten while Vandyke and his paintings are re- 
membered in the original, or at the hands of the engraver. The 
military beau or dandy of the period of James I. is made by Ben 
Jonson, in his comedy of the “ New Inn,” to say— 


“JT would put on 
The Savoy chain about my neck, the ruff, 
The cuffs of Flanders, then the Naples hat 
With the Rome hat band and the Florentine agate, 
The Milan sword, the cloak of Geneva set 
With Brabant buttons, all my given pieces. 
My gloves of Madrid, &c., &e.” 

Charles I., however, and his Court, set the fashion of a better 
taste in costume both for war and peace. The doublet of the 
Cavalier was a silk, satin or velvet, with large loose sleeves 
slashed up the front, the collar covered by a falling band of rich 
point lace, with that peculiar edge now called Vandyke; a short 
cloak was worn carelessly on one shoulder, while the long breeches, 
fringed or pointed, nearly met the top of the wide boots, which 
were also ruffled with lace or lawn; a broad-leafed Flemish 
beaver hat, with a rich hat-band and plumes of feathers, was set 
on one side of the head, and a Spanish rapier hung from a most 
magnificent baldric, a sword-belt worn over the right shoulder. 
On campaign, however, much of this finery was discarded and the 
doublet of silk or velvet was exchanged for a buff coat richly 
laced, over which the cuirass was worn, while a broad silk or satin 
scarf was tied in a large bow over or behind the hip. In a delight- 
ful work, the Memovrs and Correspondence of Prince Rupert and 
the Cavaliers, the equipment of this period is thus described: 
‘“‘ Prince Rupert, after defeating the garrison at Rhenins, which he 
had wantonly provoked, resumed his march, a picturesque array, 
accoutred in the old chivalric fashion, with plumed helmet and 
bright armour over a leathern doublet, steel cuisses to the knee, 
and huge gambadoes with the large knightly spur. Tall, powerful 
horses, such as Wonvermans has left us, stepped proudly under their 
caparisons, and the small cornet or flag that fluttered over the head 
of each troop gave a liveliness to the glaring column, as it wound 
along the wild plains of Hanover. The few infantry belonging to the 
army were armed with the pike, arquebuse or musket, steel cap 


and corslet.” The strength of the army in England in 1652, 
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cavalry and infantry, was 31,519 men, exclusive of officers, and 
the army of Ireland amounted to nearly 20,000, making a total 
standing army of nearly 50,000 men. The Protector afterwards 
reduced it to 30,000 men. In those days the foot soldiers had 
commonly ls. a day, and the horse 2s. 6d.; an ensign received 
ls. 6d.; a lieutenant 2s.; and a captain 4s.; so that the private 
seems to have been much better paid than his officer, or indeed 
than he is now, since we must remember that all the necessaries 
of life were at least six times as cheap as they are now. 

During the interregnum of military terror and “iron-clad 
government,” which Carlyle and Macaulay call liberty, and when 
England was under Puritan rule, the costume of the people as well 
as the army was ridiculously ugly and grotesque, but, with the 
restoration of the Stuarts, fashion regained the throne from which 
she had been so long banished. <A contemporary account of 
Charles II.’s entry into London will give some idea of the splendour 
of the pageant : “ All the streets being richly hanged with tapestry, 
and a lane made by the militia forces to London Bridge, from 
London Bridge to Temple Bar, by the train bands on the one side, 
and the several companies in their liveries on the other side of the 
rails; from Temple Bar to Westminster by the militia forces, 
regiments of the army, and several gentlemen officers of the king’s 
army, led by Sir John Stawell. First came a troop of gentlemen, 
led by Major-General Brown, brandishing their swords, in cloth 
of silver doublets, in all about 300, besides their servants; then 
another troop, led by Alderman Robinson, with buff coats, silver 
sleeves and green scarves; after this a troop, with blue liveries 
and silver lace—colors, red, fringed with silver, about 130; after 
that a troop, 6 trumpets, 7 footmen in sea green and silver—-their 
colours, pink, fringed with silver; then a troop, with their 
liveries gray and blew, with silk and silver laces, 30 footmen, 4 
trumpets, consisting of about 220—their colors, sky, fringed with 
silver ; another of gray liveries, 6 trumpets, colors—sky and silver 
of about 105 gentlemen; another troop of 70 gentlemen, 
5 trumpets—colors, sky and silver; another troop, led by the 
Lord Cleveland, of about 200 noblemen and gentlemen—colors, 
blew, fringed with gold; another troop of about 100—black colors 
fringed with gold; and another troop of about 300, colors not 
described. 

“After these came 2 trumpets with His Majestie’s arms, the 
Sheriff's men in red cloaks and silver lace, with half pikes, 79 in 
number; then followed the companies of London, with their 
several streamers, all in black velvet coats, with gold chains, 
every company having their footmen of their several liveries, 
some red and white, some pink and white, some blew 
and yellow, &c. Three trumpets in liveries richly laced and 


cloth of silver sleeves went before the company of the Mercers. 
After all these came a kettledrum, 5 trumpets, and 3 streamers, 
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and very rich red liveries with silver lace. The number of the 
citizens was about 600. After these 12 ministers, another kettle- 
drum, 4 trumpets. Then His Majestie’s life guard, led by Lord 
Gerard; another party led by Sir Gilbert Gerard and Major 
Rosecarron; and the third division by Colonel Pragues. ‘Then 3 
trumpeters in rich coats and satin doublets; the City Marshal, 
with 8 footmen in French green, trimmed with crimson and white ; 
the City Waits, the City Officers in order, Dr. Warmstry, the two 
Sheriffs, and all the Aldermen in their scarlett gowns and rich 
trappings, with footmen in liveries, red coats, laced with silver and 
cloth of gold; the heralds and maces (mace-bearers) in their rich 
coats; the Lord Mayor, bare(-headed), carrying the sword; His 
Excellency the Duke of Buckingham bare; and then the glory of 
all, His Sacred Majesty, rode between the Dukes of York and 
Gloucester. Afterwards followed a troop, bare, with white colors ; 
then the general life guard; after which, another company of 
gentry—sky, fringed with gold; after which, five regiments of the 
army horse, led by Colonel Knight, viz.:—His Excellencies 
(General Monk’s) regiment, Colonel Knight’s, Colonel Cloberries’, 
Lord Fanconberg’s, Lord Howard’s. After which came two troops 
of nobility and gentlemen—red colors, fringed with gold.” 

Charles II. disbanded Oliver Cromwell’s army with much reluct- 
ance, but fears of infidelity and the advantage of retaining a 
military force of his own formation, officered by known royalists, 
prevailed over other considerations. The Life Guards, consisting 
of two regiments, were first raised, the privates consisting of 
gentlemen who had followed the fortunes of Charles I. during the 
Civil War, and the high privileges they obtained were continued 
long after the time when they ceased to be composed of the same 
class of men. The Life Guards were raised in 1661; the Horse 
Guards Blue, or Oxford Blues, in the same year, and so called from 
being raised by the Earl of Oxford. The Coldstream Guards date 
their formation from 1660, when two regiments were added to the 
one raised by General Monk, about ten years previously, at Cold- 
stream on the Scotch border. The First Foot Guards (Grenadiers ) 
and the 3rd Scots Guards, were formed the same year. The First 
Royal Scots were brought over from France at the Restoration ; 
the Second (Queen’s) were raised in 1661, as a garrison for Tangier, 
part of the dowry of the Infanta of Portugal, on her marriage 
with Charles II. In 1661, Lord Churchill also raised a regiment, 
termed “The English Horse,” for service against the Moors at 
Tangiers—this is now the lst Royal Dragoons. The next corps in 
point of seniority is the 3rd Buffs, originally in the service of 
Holland, and so called from their accoutrements being composed 
of buffalo leather—they date from 1665. The 6th Royal Warwick- 
shire Regiment was raised in 1671; the 5th Northumberland 
Fusiliers in 1674, and the North British Fusiliers (lately 
the 2lst), in 1678. These regiments obtained their name 
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of Fusiliers, from their carrying the fusil, a firelock lighter 
than the musket, invented in France in 1630. The 4th, 
or King’s Own, were embodied in 1680, and in the following year 
were formed the Scots Greys (2nd Dragoons) In 1663 Lord 
Dartmouth, by the king’s order, evacuated and blew up our use- 
less possession, Tangiers, and from the return of the garrison and 
the quartering of troops throughout the kingdom, may be dated 
the formation of the standing army, the whole of which was re- 
viewed on Putney Heath on the Ist of October, 1864, amounting 
to 4,000 men, and commanded by the Earl of Craven. At this 
period the army was ordered to be provided as follows:—The 
defensive arms of cavalry a back, breast, and pott, the breast and 
pott to be pistol proof; the offensive arms a sword and a case of 
pistols, the barrels thereof not to be under fourteen inches in 
length; the furniture of the horse to be a great saddle with burrs 
and straps, also with straps to affix the holsters into, a bit and 
bridle with a pectoral and crupper. In the foot the musketeer to 
have a musket, the barrel whereof not to be less than three feet 
in length, and the gauge of the bore not be less than twelve 
bullets to the pound ; a collar of bandoliers and a sword. A pike- 
man, whose pike was made of ash, not under sixteen feet long, 
with a back, breast, hand-piece, and a sword. The tallest and 
strongest men were selected for the pike, which was the weapon of 
English infantry from the reign of Edward IV. to that of George 
II. The pike was introduced into France by the Switzers in the 
reign of Louis XI., being merely the lance or spear of the cavalry 
adapted to infantry. 

In 1684 the 18th Royal Irish Regiment was raised, and in 1685 
the first six regiments of Dragoon Guards, the 3rd and 4th 
Dragoons (now Hussars) were formed, as also were nine infantry 
regiments, from 7th Fusiliers to 15th Regiment inclusive; while 
at this time we first hear of Grenadier companies, so called from 
the men being armed with hand grenades; Carabineers, so called 
from the firearm they carried, were raised by James II. and wore 
breast and back plates, with iron skull caps sewn in the crown of 
cocked hats—their armament was the sword, pistols, and the 
carbine slung behind by a belt and a swivel; the Dragoons and 
Dragoon Guards were armed with firelocks and bayonets, as well 
as swords and pistols, and were trained to fight either on foot 
or on horse-back. The 7th Dragoon Guards, the 6th Inniskilling 
Dragoons, and the 16th, 17th, 19th, 20th and 23rd regiments of 
infantry were raised-in 1688, while in the year following the 
Mutiny Act, for the discipline, regulation, and payment of the 
army, passed on the 12th of April. The prices of clothing for the 
army in James II.’s time were: a footman,£2 13s.; a dragoon,£#6 10s.; 
a horseman, £9; horse grenadier, £8. Charles, at the beginning 


of his reign, had about 5 ,000 men in guards and garrisons, and 
at the end of his life the number was increased to 8 ,000. James, 
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at Monmouth’s rebellion, had almost 15,000 troops, and when the 
Prince of Orange landed, no less than 30 regular soldiers were avail- 
able. I have dealt somewhat minutely upon this period of history, as 
under the Stuarts we shall find not only the introduction of stand- 
ing armies, but the gradual approach to uniformity in clothing and 
equipment, which is now a ste qué non in all civilised armies. 

I have said already that, in the reign of Henry VII., the yeomen 
archers of the guard wore red, and we find that, in 1526, the coats 
of all the yeomen of the household were to be made of red cloth. 
A MS. in the College of Arms contains the orders of the Duke of 
Norfolk to the conductor of the “ waward” of an army raised in 
the 36 of Henry VIII. respecting the clothing of the soldiers. The 
contents and spelling are quaint. ‘ Furst, every man sowdyer to 
have a coat of blew clothe, after suche fashion as all fotemen’s 
cotes be made here at London, to serve His Majestie in this 
jorney, and that the same be garded (4.e., ornamented, laced, or 
fringed) with redde clothe, after such sort as others be made here, 
and the best sene (7.¢., the best-looking man) to be trimmed after 
such sort as shall please the captain to devise.” In the same MS. 
I find it recorded that “no man of this armye to come within the 
circuit of the campe oneless he have a red crosse of Saynt George 
sewd upon his uppermost garment, upon payne of 15 days’ im- 
prisonment.” In Mary’s time the English army was clothed 
in white with the red cross, while in that of Elizabeth a 
change was made to blue, while the artificers of the army were 
clothed in red, although the actual Tudor liveries were white and 
green. <A body of troops levied at the expense of the City of 
London in 1585, and sent to serve in the Low Countries, were 
supplied with red coats, and the uniform cloaks of the cavalry were 
the same colour. At the commencement of the terrible Civil 
War no particular colour of soldiers’ coats distinguished the antag- 
onistic parties—-red and blue, grey, green, and black were worn 
indiscriminate by both sides. As a rule the regiments wore the 
colours of the livery of their respective Colonels, as Sir William 
Constable’s blue coats, Lord Roberts’ red coats, Colonel Meyrick’s 
grey coats, Lord Saye’s blue coats. The red regiment of the Par- 
liament had been surprised by the king at Brentford, and the “ grey 
coats” shortly acquired the character of “most exquisite plun- 
derers.” Sir John Suckling, who raised a troop of horse at great 
expense, and whose vanity, it is said, was greater than his military 
prowess, clothed his men in a brilliant uniform, consisting of a 
white doublet, a scarlet coat, and a hat with a scarlet feather. 
The king’s “ Life Guard of Foot” was a “crack” regiment, and 
also clothed in red; and Prince Rupert, it is not generally known, 
had likewise a “ Life Guard of Foot,” all in red coats. Scarves were 
worn across the shoulders as a distinguishing emblem; those 
of the king’s side being white, while Essex’s were orange. At 
Edgehill the king was dressed in a black velvet coat, lined with 
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ermine, and a steel cap covered with velvet. Prince Rupert was 
clad in scarlet, richly laced with silver. I may remark once more 
that the use of scarlet clothing for troops dates from a very early 
period. Lycurgus ordered the Lacedemonians to clothe their 
soldiers with it, and the probable reasons for this solution would 
be because the color is both soonest imbibed by cloth, and most 
lasting and durable, while, from its brightness and splendour, it 
conduced to raise the spirits of the men, and was therefore most 
suitable to the shock of battle, and finally, it was supposed to 
conceal the stains of blood, a sight which might dispirit the raw 
and inexperienced soldier. Julius Ferratus, a Venetian author 
who wrote on military subjects in the sixteenth century, tells us: 
“‘Adsint et in exercitu militaria indumenta, et vestes pro usu 
militum, et pro bello, que parva, et brevia sunt sagula, sive fagia 
dicta rubri colores, ne ita videatur sanguis vulneratorum wm 
prelio ut nec sibi et aliis pugnantibus pavore incruciat ” (De Re 
et Disc. Mil, 1575, p. 75). 

Earl Stanhope, in his Miscellanies, publishes a question he 
submitted to Lord Macaulay, then Secretary of War, as to “ when 
the British army was for the first time clothed in red,”—an inquiry 
which, the noble author states, had been addressed to him by no 
less a personage than the Duke of Wellington. Lord Stanhope 
imagined it to have been in the reign of Charles II., but the Duke 
seemed to think that it was earlier, and that Monk’s troops, for 
example, were Red coats. The following was the reply of the 
great historian, with whose opinion, with great deference, I can 
only partially agree: 

“ Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay to Lord Mahon. 
“ Albany, May 19th, 1851. 
*“* DEAR MAHON, 
The Duke is certainly right. The Army of the Common- 
wealth was clothed in red” (p. 99). 

The fact is, red was partially the national as well as the royal 
colour, and as such there were red regiments on both sides during 
the latter portion of the Civil War. Sir John Suckling, as I have 
said, raised a troop of horse for the king, and dressed them in 
scarlet, my own ancestor, John Ashe, member for Freshford, and 
a personal friend of the Protector, with his brother, Edward Ashe, 
M.P. for Heytsbury, raised and equipped a troop of horse for the 
Parliament, and clothed them in red, and on more than one occa- 
sion made a good thing out of their zeal, as Cromwell gave them 
several contracts for clothing the Parliamentary troops. The City 
regiments and trained bands of this pericd wore white, yellow, 
green, and orange, and were armed with the musket and the 
pike. 

(To be continued.) 











AN INCIDENT. 


A WOMAN'S slight form was lying 
Face down o’er a fresh raised mound, 
Where all that her heart held dearest, 
Lay hid in the cold, damp ground. 


A desolate heart was weeping a 
In grief too bitter for tears, | 
And craving strength for endurance 
Of life, through the coming years. 


Passionate, yearning, heart-broken, 
She cries, in her wild despair, 

To one who has passed for ever 
Beyond all hearing of prayer. 


God help her! poor stricken mourner, 
There human comfort is vain, 

To lift the shadow of suffring, 

Or lighten the cross of pain. 
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THEATRICAL TRAITORS. 


THE class of characters known as troisiémes réles on the French 
dramatic or melo-dramatic stage, comprises a set of inferior 
personages—we can hardly call them subordinate—who excite 
our dislike rather than our interest. Their business is, first, to 
complicate the plot; secondly, their discomfiture is needful to the 
final unravelling of the intrigue, when persecuted innocence is 
triumphant, baseness exposed and punished, and long-tried lovers 
brought together. We might, therefore, fairly entertain the 
opinion that troisitémes réles, instead of being third, should, 
from their practical importance, be raised to the rank of first 
parts. They are the seasoning, the salt, the pepper and mustard, 
which give flavour to otherwise insipid productions. Neverthe- 
less, few actors, and still fewer actresses, like to undertake a 
troisiéme réle—when they can help it; although, now and then, 
a really great actor will sacrifice his own individual personality 
and penchants, for the sake of giving completeness to a theatrical 
performance, and will devote his talents to the perfecting of what 
is styled by critics “an ungrateful part.” 

“In Monsieur J. B. Laglaize’s recent clever volume, Figurines 
Dramatiques, the careers of artists in various lines of the drama 
are amusingly—if sometimes a little broadly—sketched. He has 
no fear of laying on colour where it will tell. And his opportuni- 
ties as manager in not a few capitals of. the civilized world gave 
him the power of producing striking portraits of each class, suffi- 
ciently generalised in their leading features to avoid the charge 
of being caricatures of any special individual. One of the best of 
these sketches—necessarily abbreviated here—is his account of 
how an ambitious young man may come to settle down as a 
troisiéme role. 

Young Berluron’s father was an amateur numismatist, whose 
collection of coins, valued by himself at 500,000 frances, fetched, 
after his death, scarcely 1,250, just the worth of the metal. They 
proved to be the work of an antiquity-maker, residing in the Rue 
Saint-Jacques, Paris. 

Young Berluron, left all but penniless, was subsequently ac- 
commodated with board and lodging by his uncle, Giboulard, a 
gouty, miserly, self-willed septuagenarian—in other respects an 
excellent person—and a childless widower besides, with an 





income of 20,000 francs, amassed by speculating in oils—the third 
of which income more than met his expenditure in the little 
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town of B , in the south of France. The lad’s amusements 
were limited to taking the old gentleman out for a walk in the 
morning, sharing his game of dominoes in the afternoon, and 
listening in the evening to his account of the Battle of the 
Pyramids, in which his right ear had been cut off by a Mameluke. 
Ever since that ear had been deaf, especially when he was asked 
for money. 

Such a life naturally seemed at last a little dull for a fine 
young man of two-and-twenty, ardent and poetic by temperament, 
who passed part of his nights in scribbling verses and in creating 
dramatis persone, situations, and dénowements. One day the 
nephew resolutely declared that B was too obscure a locality 
for his muse, and that he must betake himself to Paris, where 
he was sure to become a literary celebrity. In spite of his gout, 
the uncle jumped up with surprise; and as the nephew was 
obstinate, the good man sent him off on his way,.with a hearty 
malediction for his pocket money. 

Berluron’s purse was light, but his literary baggage was for- 
midable: three tragedies, two romances, four dramas, three 
comedies, and one collection of songs and fugitive poetry. In 
his own estimation, all the publishers of Paris were certain to 
compete for this literary stock. He already fancied himself 
famous, rich, courted, influential. Some of us, perhaps, have been 
ourselves attacked by the same form of hallucination. He had 
not to wait long for the reality. Nobody would have anything to 
say to his wares. 

Leaving his Adétel, therefore, he hired an eighth-story chamber 
in the Rue des Grés, and wrote to his uncle Giboulard. He sold 
his books, resolving to live on bread with the produce, until his 
uncle’s answer should arrive. Every morning he bought a 
two-sou roll of the nearest bakeress, Madame Fridolin, a very 
pretty and pleasing young widow, more delicate, but not less 
fascinating, than Raffael’s Italian bakeress, the famous Fornarina. 
Every evening he made the same purchase for his dinner. The 
lovely lady seemed to guess his position, and perhaps even to feel 
some sympathy for it. With her own fair hand she slowly selected 
his roll, always choosing the whitest and especially the biggest. 
On no account would he have bought bread elsewhere. 

Meanwhile, old Giboulard failed to give the slightest sign of 
life. Consequently, for the eleventh time, Berluron called on 
Daddy Brulot, the manager of the Théatre Montparnasse, to pro- 
pose the performance of one of his dramas. 

“You here again!” cried Daddy Brulot. “ Sarpejew! my 
boy, if you have half as much talent as you have persistence, you 
cought to succeed to your heart’s content. But you are in luck 
to-day. I have no rehearsal. Sit down there, and read me a bit 
of your little affair.” - 

Berluron did not wait to be asked twice. 





He unrolled his 
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manuscript and began. Brulot settled himself comfortably in an 
arm-chair, with the air of a man resigned to his fate. At first 
he shut his eyes, seemingly oppressed with drowsiness; then he 
opened one eye; then the other, attentively examining the young 
reader in front of him. “Ha! hum!” he muttered to himself ; 
“qa strapping fellow! well built! sufficient muscle! striking 
features! sarcastic sneer! sepulchral tones !—he’s the very thing : 
he will play my trotsiémes réles like a fallen angel.” ‘ My lad,” 
he said, interrupting the reader, “ your drama is simply idiotic. 
It is as full of hisses as it can stick. Take my advice. Give up 
authorship, and turn to acting.” 

“T fancied, nevertheless, that my piece r 

“Listen an instant. Last night, in the grand duel of the 
‘Fréres Corses,’ my troisiéme réle met with an accident which 
has laid him up. Will you take his place ? ” 

“Impossible. I have never set foot on the boards.” 

“ Never mind that. I am sure you will suit. I will put * La 
Tour de Nesle’ on the bills for to-morrow. You shall play 
Orsini and Landry.” 

‘“‘ Two parts in the same piece !” 

“T haven’t a company like the Théatre Francais. Besides, it 
is your interest to try them both. If you fail in the first, 
will make up for it in the second. Here is the book. Come to 
rehearsal to-morrow morning. Good-bye.” 

Berluron’s double début was a complete success. Daddy Brulot 
was so enchanted with it, that he made him sign on the spot an 
engagement for a year at thirty-five francs per month, with ten 
sous for extras. It was not exactly opulence; but in 1847, with 
that salary, great economy, an opportunist stomach, and extras, 
a young man could still escape being starved to death by cold 
and hunger. 

Berluron’s second début was in “ Celina ou l’Enfant du Mystére,” 
in which he played both the traitor Truguelin and the gendarme 
sent to arrest the said traitor. Clad in Truguelin’s shabby and 
tattered costume, he exclaimed, staring hard at the left wing, 
“Heavens! I perceive, far off in the distance, a gendarme 
advancing in this direction. There is danger in the wind. It is 
time to fly!” And he fled accordingly, rushing off by the right 
wing. Then the orchestra set up a vigorous tremolo, giving him 
time to run across the stage behind the scenes, and, while doing 
so, to pull off the ragged smock-frock under which he wore the 
gendarme’s costume. Then he entered majestically from the 
left, sword in hand, saying, “ At last, thank heaven, I have arrested 
the culprit.” 

Henceforth, his theatrical career was clear before him. He 
felt that villainy and treachery were his destiny. Unnatural sons, 
pitiless usurers, philosophical murderers, jealous lovers, cynical 
executioners, cruel husbands, were the personages with whom he 
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was to be identified. Poor Berluron, so kind-hearted and honest, 
was forced by fate to spend his time in outraging morality, trans- 
gressing the laws, bearing false-witness, and the like satanic 
occupations, throughout six acts and twenty-one tableaux, pre- 
ceded by a prologue and followed by an epilogue, written in 
fantastic language, composed of outrageous adjectives and inco- 
herent metaphors—all for thirty-five francs per month and ten 
sous for extras. 

In other respects Daddy Brulot did his duty by his young 
recruit. Every evening he attended in the wings to give 
valuable hints as to diction and manner, to calm down super- 
abundant energy or to stimulate the weaker points in his acting, 
to temper exaggerated expression or give the spur to flagging 
moments. Thanks to these judicious counsels, Berluron soon 
became the star of the Théatre Montparnasse, the favourite of the 
public—though in a peculiar way. He performed his villainous 
parts with such truthful conviction as to call forth the groans and 
execrations of the whole house. Every one of his —— was 
received with polite remarks, such as “Oh, the wretch! The 
scamp! The abominable rascal!” which concert of invectives 
went on crescendo, until the persecuted victim, the innocent and 
interesting orphan girl, was reinstated in her legal and social 
rights, and the detestable author of all her sorrows received just 
retribution, amid a shower of half-eaten apples, orange-peel, 
walnuts, and sausage ends. 

“What talent!” complacently murmured Daddy Brulot. 
“Decidedly, in engaging him, I knew what I was about. It is 
impossible to be more skilfully ignoble, more artistically repulsive. 
The public are so fond of him that they cannot bear the sight 
of him.” 

Uncle Giboulard remained more deaf and dumb than ever. 
Berluron had to perform miracles of economy and abstinence, in 
order to make two ends meet. His daily meals invariably con- 
sisted of the penny roll which he continued to buy of his 
Fornarina, now more handsome and gracious than ever. Note 
that this was at the beginning of February, 1848. With such 
brilliant suecess, Berluron naturally thought that he might ask 
for a slight increase of salary. He broached the subject to the 
régisseur, the stage manager, an old carbonaro, who confidently 
replied, “ My good fellow, I know you are not a traitor off the 
stage, and I therefore inform you that in less than a month our 
theatre will be closed. Electoral reform is in the wind. A 
political hurricane is brewing. If you have money in the funds,” 
he added with a smile, “sell out, my boy. It is not a bit too soon.” 

The carbonaro, being in the secret, turned out a true prophet. 
A few days afterwards the streets of Paris were broken up with 
barricades, and on the door of Brulot’s theatre was posted a notice, 
** RELACHE, pour cause de Révolution.” 
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At such an unpromising and gloomy time Berluron’s financial 
position was this: instead of having money in the funds, he owed 
two quarters’ rent of his chamber, twenty francs to his t tailor, 
twelve francs to his bootmaker, and three francs to his washer- 
woman. In coin, he possessed a ten-sou bit. He was entering 
the house in the R ue des Grés, “alone, unfriended, melancholy, 
slow,” on tip-toe, to escape his porteress’s, Madame Camouflet’s, 
angry looks and pungent observations ; but her sharp eyes per- 
ceived his stealthy transit. 

‘* Mossieu!” she screamed, “here’s a letter for you, from 


B——. "Tis twenty sous,” she added, holding out her hand; 
“ one franc.” 
That was then the cost of a letter from B——, for we had not 


yet achieved postage stamps, still less post-cards and electric 
telegraphs. 

Berluron, after inspecting the letter, returned it to her with a 
deep sigh. 

‘‘Mossieu does not take his letter?” the old woman sharply 
inquired. 

‘* Not now; bye-and-bye,” he sadly answered. 

What does ‘he do with all his money ?” muttered Mother 
Camouflet, as soon as his back was turned, while she replaced the 
letter in the frame of her looking-glass. ‘“ Sure enough, them 
artisses are a rum lot, every one of them. But a fellowlike him, 
who gives his porteress two francs for her étrennes, a shabby two 
francs, i is capable of any wickedness.” 

Berluron passed a sleepless night pacing up and down his 
chamber, like a lion in his cage. “This letter,” he growled, “ has 
come to save me from ruin! My uncle, touched by my theatrical 
fame, has rewarded me with a handsome remittance; and now, 
for the want of twenty sous, I cannot get it out of that old 
wretch’s claws! Stupid post-office; venal administration! I 
understand now why revolutions happen.” 

farly next morning, not knowing what to do, he descended the 
eight flights of stairs which led to the street. All his saleable 


articles were in pawn, and the tickets sold. Madame Camouflet 


was sweeping the gutter. “ Will mossieu take his letter?” she 
asked, with a grin. Berluron hurried past without replying, and 
went str: aight to Madame Fridolin’s for his daily roll. 

“Good heavens!” she said, looking at him with astonished 
eyes; “are you ill, Monsieur Berluron? You work too hard,” 
she added, giving the change for his ten-sou piece. ‘“ You must 
take more care of yourself.” 

“It is nothing—nothing,” stammered Berluron; ‘“ the fresh 
air will soon set me right.” He pocketed his change and made 
his bow. After eating his bread in the Luxembourg Garden, he 
started in search of a friend and a franc. At three in the after- 
nocn he had wandered over half Paris, without finding either 
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the one or the other. At last, in the Rue de Faubourg Mont- 
martre, at what is aptly called le carrefour des écrasés, the 
“knock ’em down and run over ’em” crossing, he was hailed by a 
familiar voice. 

“You, Antonin!” he said. “What are yow doing in 
Paris ?” . 

“Well, 1 ought to be studying law; but as nature has gifted 
me with a lovely tenor voice, | have thrown up the Code for the 
Solfeggio, with the intention of shining at the opera.” 

“But what does your father say to that: iti 

“ Mon pére, tu m’as di maudire !” he sang, regardless of at 
passing crowd. “ Papa has cruelly draw n both his heart- string 
and his purse-strings as tight as he can.” 

“ Exactly like my uncle.” 

“ But 1 am coming out soon in ‘Guillaume Tell.’ How he will 
open his eyes w hen he hears of my success!” 

“Tn that case,” said Berluron, in winning tones, “ could you 
lend me twenty sous ?” 

“Quite impossible, my dear fellow. ‘Out, Vor west qu’ une 
chimére,’” again singing at the top of his voice. “I was going to 
ask you for “forty or fifty frances, but it seems that I am done. 
Give me your address, all the same. I will send you a stall for 
the night of my début.” 

Berluron, completely upset, continued his wanderings without 
knowing whither he went. Nightfall found him in the Place 
de la Bastille. A poor woman, with a baby in arms, asked him 
for charity. He smiled bitterly at the idea of his bestowing 
alms; it was what is called the irony of cireumstances. Never- 
theless, he drew a sou from his pocket and put it into the 
mendicant’s hand. When about to turn up the Rue Saint- 
Antoine, he heard the same woman calling after him, “ Monsieur ! 
monsieur ! ” 

“But I have just given you something—what I could,” he 
said. 

“Yes; but you have no doubt made a mistake!” 

** How so?” 

“You have given me a two-franc piece.” 

* That is materially impossible.” 

“It must be as I tell you, for I have taken nothing all day 
long. You were the first to handsel me. 

Berluron could not help admiring the poor woman’s inborn 
honesty. Her conduct was even noble—worthy of all praise. In 
the warmth of his appreciation, he kissed the baby and emptied 
into her hand all the remaining sous. 

“Thank you, my good monsieur,” she exclaimed. Thank you 
much. May it bring you luck!” 

He was running off in the direction of his lodging, when a 
sudden scruple arrested him. ‘ Where could it come from, this 
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two-frane piece? Ah, I have it now! The Fornarina, in giving 
me change, must have accidentally taken up this two-franc piece 
together with the copper money. In that case, I cannot do 
otherwise than return it. But then, my letter! So it must be. 
It is not to be helped. There is no choice in the matter. A 
beggar woman shall not beat me in honesty.” 

When he entered the Fornarina’s shop she blushed “ celestial 
rosy red, love’s proper hue”; but he was too full of his own affairs 
and troubles to notice her flattering emotion. ‘ Madame, I have 
come,” he said, “to return a two-franc piece you gave me by 
mistake.” 

“T really cannot take that money,” she answered, with an effort 
to appear quite calm. 

** But it belongs to you, nevertheless.” 

“No, it does not; I—I think not,” she stammered, blushing 
still more deeply. “I have just counted up my cash, and the 
amount is perfectly correct. It is you who have made the 
mistake.” 

“1? No. I am certain I am right.” But he began to con- 
ceive a slight suspicion of the fair Fornarina’s kindly motive. So 
he ran off at once to his porteress’s lodge. ‘“ My letter, if you 
please,” he said, majestically tossing the two-frane piece on the 
table. 

“‘ There are three letters for you now,” said Madame Camouflet ; 
“three !”—Berluron turned pale at the thought that his two 
francs would now be insufficient—“ but two of them are Paris 
letters.” Berluron breathed again. 


He opened the letter from B——, and read: 





“My DEAR BERLURON, 

“Your uncle Giboulard is dead. He had not altered the 
will which he made in your favour while you were residing with 
him. Everything comes to you. Accept my hearty con- 
gratulations. 

‘Ever yours, 
‘© CRISTOL.” 


Berluron fell fainting into Madame Camouflet’s arms; but her 
vinegar voice soon brought him to. With returning conscious- 
ness he began singing and dancing, forcing the old woman to 
waltz round her little room. “Let me alone,” she gasped and 
panted. “Do! Don’t! Are you seized with an attack of 
monomental alienation ? ” 

“Oh, Madame Camouflet, just one round more! I am rich; 
very, very rich. I have come into twenty thousand frances a 
year.” 

Madame Camouflet felt remorse when she remembered her 
past unkindnesses. She handed him the second letter with an 
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attempted smile, which, for want of practice, brought on an awful 
squint. The second epistle ran thus: 


‘“‘ My DEAR Pays, 
“T have-received some unexpected cash. You can have 
your twenty sous; forty, if you like. 
“ Your affectionate fellow-countryman, 
** ANTONIN.” 


“It never rains, but it pours,” said Berluron. 

‘“* What, another legacy, mossieu ? ” 

“IT say, Madame Camouflet, do you know anything about the 
bakeress just round the corner ? ” , 

** Madame Fridolin? I should think so. I have dandled her 
as a baby in my arms—that darling creetur !—well-conducted, 
steady, not a bit stingy with her étrennes, always civil and polite. 
She !—she’s a pearl of a woman.’ 

“ Ah, really? A perfect paragon? A female phenomenon ?” 

‘** No, mossieu; not so bad as that. I once saw a phenomeny ; 
“twas a pig with two heads. She isn’t a phenomeny.” 

“Thank you; thank you,” he said; adding, as he ran upstairs 
to his room, “if Madame Camouflet can give her a good word, she 
must be something out of the common way.” 

Still out of breath, he sat down and wrote: 


** MADAME, 

«T have guessed the truth, and the delicacy of your action 
has deeply touched me. Your kind offering has proved a lucky 
omen. I have si 
I be so, unless you will consent to share the bettered fortunes of 

“Your grateful servant, 
** LUCIEN BERLURON.” 





After this epistolary achievement, he threw himself on his bed 
and indulged in golden dreams of the future. He was recalled to 
realities by a voice outside his door singing, “ Asie hereditaire ! 
It was Antonin, who, on being shown Cristol’s letter, emitted as 
near an approach to an Ut de poitrine as he could command. 

‘*And now,” said Berluron, “instead of lending me twenty 
sous, please render me a still more important service. Take this 
letter to Madame Fridolin, the bakeress round the corner, deliver 
it into her own hands, and say that you will wait for an answer.” 

“Tobey you, Nabob. I fly thither, Croesus.” And he darted 
downstairs, humming, “Je n’y puis rien comprendre.” 

To beguile the moments of suspense, Berluron opened letter 
the third. It came from the Porte-Saint-Martin Theatre, whose 
manager offered him a splendid engagement for three years. 
“Done!” he exclaimed in melo-dramatic vein. ‘ Accepted !— 
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Adieu, Montparnasse, cradle of my artistic infancy! Adieu, 
Brulot! my noble and respected mentor; adieu! It is now Paris, 
the capital of the civilised world, that will crown me with glory 
and load me with execrations !” 

His declamation was interrupted by the entrance of the 
adolescent tenor, warbling “Plus blan—anche que la bla—an—che 
herm—i—i—ne. Happy mortal!” he continued, winking one 
eye. “After opening your letter, she uttered a pretty little ery 
in E flat, and then, with trembling voice and a charming smile, 
declared her will that M. Berluron should come and fetch the 
answer himself.” 

Our traitor was soon the happiest trovsiéme réle on earth, 
for fair Fornarina speedily became Madame Lucien Berluron, and 
Y emg could sing, quite apropos, “La Boulangére a des 

cus!” 


E. S. DIXON. 


































SYMPATHY. 


AND in the desert he sank down to die; 

The desperate duel, hand to hand with death, 

Was over; burning sand and burning sky, 

Dulled brain, gi: azed eyes, and panting, struggling breath, 
Told how the fight had gone; and grey and grim, 

The grisly victor paused to look at him. 


On him, and on the scathing token left, 

When for a moment from the grasp of Time, 
Death seized the world—though of his prey bereft, 
His mark was there—the desolate sublime 

Of Nature marred, defaced, to ruin given, 

The blot of wasted earth, unhelped of Heaven. 


He sank to die. There was no living sound 
In that vast solitude, but in his ears 
Echoed the warning to each pilgrim, bound 
To the dim goal of all our hopes and fears ; 
What did it ring to him departing thus, 
No loving voices pleading “ Stay with us ?” 
* * * * * 


Sounds of village church-bells, through the orchards ringing ; 
Sounds of merry footsteps, through the grasses springing ; 
Sounds of happy laughter and girlish melodies, 

And one voice that faltered in its low replies. 


~ * * * - 


The sand storm gathered in the violet gloom, 

The far horizon of that shoreless ocean, 

And rushed across it, like the van of doom, 

Set by the signa] wind in fiery motion ; 

And the Sirocco, with its burning wing, 

Swept the pale brow with death dews glistening. 
* * * * * 


And the dry lips parting seemed to drink the breeze, 
Blowing free and joyous from the Northern Seas, 
While the sunny ripples made music soft and sweet, 
Dancing o’er the pebbles, to kiss her fairy feet. 


* * * * * 
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The wandering fingers of the aimless hand 
Touched the drained water-skin, that blank despair 
Had tossed beside him on the cruel sand, 

And made a rustle in the dumb dead air ; 

And the dulled senses waking once again 

Fraught with sweet phantasy the partir g pain. 


Se See OS 





* % * * 


Long arcades of fir trees, glancing groves of larch, 

— whispering, gleaming in the winds of March, 
Violets peeping shyly at the stolen bliss, 

The meeting in the trysting place, the lingering lovers’ kiss. 


#* * * e * 


And when the hungry vultures swooped and swayed, 
Hovering a moment ere they settled down 

On the poor clay there undefended laid, 

The hands were crossed in peace, the weary frown 
Had left the brow, and on the still cold face 

A happy smile shed soft pathetic grace. 
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The quiet English sunset warmly slept, 

On shadowing trees, green sward, and blushing flowers, 
Where the calm home its ordered motion kept, 
Through the long radiance of untroubled hours ; 
And in her matronhood, secure, serene, 

Fair wife, sweet mother, reigned its tranquil queen. 

















Through the soft grey gloaming rang the evening bells ; 

Why should they waken for her the pang of old farewells ? 

The bright brook as it tinkled, where the lush green willows weep, 
Why should it sound like mimicry of ocean’s stately sweep ? 








The girlish ties so long ago were broken, 

The girlish joys and sorrows all forgot, 

O’er the fair foolish dream last words were spoken, 
So far away, she scarcely knows the spot, 

Where, with no fond memorial flowers dressed, 
Youth’s first love lies in unremembered rest. 


Through the soft grey gloaming crept a sudden chill ; 
Through her proud tranquillity thrilled a sense of ill; 
Past life’s fitful fever of hopes and fears and schemes, 
What frets the restless waking ? what fills the haunted dreams ? 





He, dying, dead, alone in desert drear ; 

She, living, sleeping, in her guarded home ; 

They two, so far apart—who were so near— 

Once more the streams estranged, together come, 

To blend for ever in the boundless sea, 

Which, on the shore, we call eternity. SUSAN K, PHILLIPS. 


























Part 4 Now Ready. [TO BE COMPLETED IN 38 PARTS.] 
4 Parts of 64 pp. at 4s. 34 Parts of 128 pp. at 5e 


HISTORY OF ROME 


AND OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE, 
FROM ITS ORIGIN TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN EMPIRE; 


By VICTOR DURUY, 


MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTE, EX-MINISTER OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, Etc. 
(TRANSLATED BY W. J. CLARKE, ESQ., M.A.) ; 


Edited by the REV. J. P. MAHAFFY, 


PROFESSOR OF ANCIENT HISTORY, TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


Containing about 3,000 Engravings, 100 Maps and Plans, and numerous Chromo-Lithographs, by Goupil, 
ercy, and others. 





NOTICE.—In consequence of many representations which have been made, the publishers have determine: 
to double the size of the Monthly Parts, thus completing the work in Three years instead of Six. The pric: 
of the part is at the same time only slightly increased, the only faults which have been found with the work 
have been the price and the long time occupied in its production, and in remedying these, the publishers hope 
they may be successful in producing what is universally admitted to be the best book extant on the subiect 
in a style in some cegree commensurate with its importance, at a price never before attempted. 


The effect of the alterations will be that the book will be published in Three years instead of Six, 
at a cost of £9 6s., instead of £14 8s, 





“The merits of M. Duruy’s work are so widely acknowledged that it is not necessary to ent: 
upon any lengthened statement showing the great range of historical research displayed in it, o 
upon any fresh eulogy of the author’s power of exposition and illustration.”—Times. 


“There could be no better New Year’s Day present to a student than the magniticent editio: 
of M. Duruy’s ‘ History of the Romans.’ ”—Times, Jan. 17, 1883. 


“Duruy’s ‘History of Rome’ is one of the best known works of its class in the Frenc 
language, and already considered by competent judges to be a standard book of reference, M 
Victor Duruy having availed himself of every possible assistance, both from the pages of the grea 
German and Italian Roman historians, such as Niebuhr, Otfried Miller, and Micali, and also fron 
the works of more recent writers, not only on Latin history and literature, but upon the Roma: 
antiquities and late disceveries tending to throw light upon events of historical importance, It i 
tinely produced, the type clear, the engravings, always appropriately selected, are admirable, am 
the maps excellent.”—The Morning Post. 

“This truly magnificent work of M. Duruy is one which no classical student can afford to b« 
witheut. It contains a profusion of illustrations (about 3,000 engravings, 100 maps and plans, an 
numerous chromo-lithographs), and seems to almost exhaust the history of the Roman Empire. W: 
have before us Parts I. and II. of this work, which is to be completed in thirty-eight parts, an 
the excellence of the paper, printing, and illustrations are all that could be desired for so large an 
important a subject. The work cannot fail to become a standard book of reference, and must have 
cost the author many years of laborious research. Every acquirement of illustrative art has bee 
impressed into the service of pictorially supplementing an equally admirable text, and we ar 
certain that those who purchase the first part, or parts, will not fail to continue to subscribe to th 
whole of the series.”— Public Opinion. 


“This is a gigantic work, to consist of thirty-eight parts, in imperial octavo, and is te be ar 
dition de luxe, as well as a complete repertory of the facts relating to the social and artistic, as we 
as the political life of the Italian peninsula and the Roman Empire. M. Victor Duruy is : 
historian of established fame; and held the post of Minister of Instruction with great credit durin 
a long part of the Imperial régime. In many respects the English edition, if we may judge from 
the single part before us, promises to be an improvement on the French; and we can safely assert 
that no public library of any standing will long remain without a copy, and that many privat 
libraries will soon be enriched with one. We shall note with interest the progress of this valuabk 
publication, and meanwhile recommend it to those who have funds at their disposal for the enlarg: 
ment and improvement of our more important libraries.”—The Dublin Mail. 


“M. Duruy’s work is absolutely splendid as a literary production, absolutely incomparable as a 
work of art, and exhaustive as a history of research. The greatest credit is due for the letter-press 
and no one could possibly deny that the engravings, maps, and plans are unique in themselves.’ 
The Freeman's Journal. 

“The Roman History for which we are indebted to M. Duruy has already established i 
reputation as a specimen of sound scholarship and of excellent writing.”—Educational Review. 


“It has been throughout, so far as beauty of execution is concerned, admirable.”—Seho 
board Chronicle. 

“We can, by no means in our power, sufficiently indicate the value and importance of M. Duruy) 
exhaustive work.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 
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FOR LADIES’ DRESSES TO BE HAD IN MANCHESTER, 


LEWIS'S, in Market Street, Manchester, are the manufacturers of fine first-class 
Velveteens, which are now known all over the world as the “BON MARCHE” 
VELVETEENS. They are fast pile and fast dyed, and every inch is guaranteed. 


if a dress should wear badly or be in any respect faulty, LE WIS’S will give a new 
dress for nothing at all, and pay the full cost for making and trimming. 


' The price of these beautiful Velveteens in Black and all the most beautiful Colours 
now worn is 2s.a yard. This quality Velveteen is sold by the best Drapers at 3s. 6d., 
4s. Gd., and 5s. 6/. a yard. The public, although they don’t know it, have to pay two or 
three profits, the difference between the manufacturer’s price and the price the consumer 
pays for Velveteens. In addition to the ordinary shades, 


LEWINS’S manufacture these beautiful Velveteens in all the new and fashionable tints 
for the spring, comprising Electric, Terra-cotta, Mousse, Mahogany, Buttercup, Mandarin, 
Sapphire, Coral, Brown Doré, Anemone, Crevette, and Tabac. 


LEWIS'S pay carriage on all orders amounting to 40s. and upwards to any address 
in the United Kingdom. Write for patterns on an ordinary post-card. 


When writing please mention this Magazine. 


LEWIS'S, in Market St. Manchester. 
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